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Miracles 


New miracles in paints, 
varnishes, lacquers, pour 


from laboratories. What 


Ley aw hat they do 


Shake-Up 


What troubles will draft 
cause industry? How pre- 
pare for them? How find 


substitute workmen? 
See: Get Set for a Shake-Up 


Customers 


It’s good to make a sale, 


better to make a custom- 
er who will buy from you 


again. 20 ways to do it 


See: Customers Count More Than Sales 














@ Efficient Diesel operation, freedom from break- 
downs and tie-ups demand efficient lubrication. Only 
lubricants that stand up—lubricants engineered to the 
job—can give efficient lubrication. 


Cities Service Diesel lubricants are Service Proved. 
They have been tested—proved by years of service—to 
be lubricants that give outstanding service. 


The Cities Service Lubrication Engineers have a 
wealth of experience in prescribing and checking 
results in the Diesel lubrication field. You can draw on 
this background, this experience, to answer your lubri- 
cation problems. The Lubrication Engineers’ Service 
is free. 


It will also profit you to investigate our Industrial 
Heat Prover—a by-product of our research in Diesel 
engine operation. This device registers, continuously 
and instantaneously, changes in the amount of oxygen 





and combustibles present in exhaust gases. It will 
enable you to burn your fuel more efficiently—savings 
will result. Let us tell you how you can obtain the use 
of one. 


A booklet, “Diesel Engine Lubrication? has been pre- 
pared by our Lubrication Engineers Department. Write 
for your free copy today. 





CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
70 PINE STREET—ROOM 1626F, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please let me know how I can get Heat Prover 
DONNER 556 hssis ds skax es esdededascandee (check box) [_] 


Please send me a copy of your Free folder “Diesel 
Engine Lubrication”’........++++000e0+e+ «(check box) [] 


Name 


Address 
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SERVICE PROVED INDUSTRIAL OILS 





What's 
inlheWind 


It’s GETTING harder and harder to 
forecast coming issues. 


The reason, of course, is that things 
happen so fast these days that no one 
on earth can foretell what topics will 
be most important a fortnight ahead. 


This issue is an example. Three weeks 
ago we had scheduled a definite list of 
topics. Two weeks ago, several changes 
were made in the list. By the time 
press date rolled around, the list was 
drastically different. 


But this much is definite: Whatever 
changes are made from day to day, 
they are all aimed at one thing—to 
make every issue as timely and 
significant and important as is hu- 
manly possible. 


* 


And we can make this definite state- 
ment, too: The popular and very use- 
ful quarterly poll of economists—in 
which leading business economists 
and analysts forecast conditions for 
the coming three months—will appear 
in the Sept. 15 issue. 


There will also, of course, be the 
editors’ size-up of the situation, as an 
added element of perspective. 


* 


We've been having an inspiring expe- 
rience lately. We’ve been reading the 
entries in the contest on “Why I Favor 
Private Enterprise.” 


By no means all of the hundreds of 
papers have been read as yet. But 
we've read enough of them to draw 
this conclusion: Their general excel- 
lence indicates that the winning paper 
will have to be good—will have to be 
so good. that it may prove to be the 
Battle Cry of Private Enterprise that 
the world -has awaited so long. 


Watch for the winning paper in the 
Oct. 1 issue. Others will be published 
in later issues —THE Ep1rors. 
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JOIN A WILLKIE-FOR-PRESIDENT CLUB 





We, the People, DEMOCRATS & 
REPUBLICANS, choose Willkie as 


OUR NEXT 





©Greystone Studios, Inc., N. ¥. C, 


... Willkie... a Crusade 


“What can I do to 
help Willkie?” 


First, join a Willkie - For- President Club in 
your community, or write for details on how 
to start an authorized club, to Oren Root, Jr., 
Chairman, Associated Willkie Clubs of Amer- 
ica, 100 East 42nd Street, New York. 

















The same type of spontaneous 
enthusiasm that nominated 
Willkie, will elect him. 


THIS IS A CRUSADE 
CF THE PEOPLE to choose 
a President who has the combi- 
nation of qualities that will 
bring restoration of confidence— 
private enterprise and employ- 
ment of the unemployed. The 
national income will then permit 
of the successful carrying out of 
our defense program—a business 
problem for a real business 
executive. 





This Willkie message is paid for by the Willkie 
Magazine Fund, an inde Selene non poke making 
enterprise interested solely in electing Willkie. 


Read column to the sight 
John Orr Young (J.0.Y.) 
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PRESIDENT 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


“Not a Political Campaign, but a Crusade!” 


Willkie will win only if we each do all we 
can to help him. Remember he has to beat the 
most powerful political machine in America’s 
history. If you wish to “talk about Willkie” 
to a large number of people at bargain cost— 


here is a 


These messages appear in this and other 
magazines in proportion to the money volun. 
teered by Republicans and Democrats — who 
back with their own dollars their enthusiasm 
for Willkie—the People’s own effort for their 
candidate. 


Each $2 you send delivers Willkie Gospel 
to 1,000 magazine readers—a low-priced way 
to tell people about Willkie — cheaper than 
penny postals—a fifth the cost of cards, a tenth 
the cost of letters. 


This self-sustaining, non-profit, independent 
campaign operates automatically. As the money 
comes in all of it is put into magazine messages 
and “follow-up” literature, postage, etc., which 
bring in more contributions, which in turn go 
into more Willkie messages. 


Records open for inspection to anyone inter- 
ested. Books to be audited by Certified Public 
Accountants. Bulletins on progress to be sent 
to contributors. There are no executive salaries. 
This campaign is entirely independent of any 
political party or organization. 

You can help make it more successful by 
contributions sufficient to extend the campaign 
to the magazines and farm journals where both 
votes and money are hard to get, but where 
the truth should be heard—in the South, Mid- 
dle-West, etc. 


Send at once your money at the rate of $2 
for each 1,000 magazine readers you wish to 
pay for, also your suggestions as to the points 
to bring out in this constructive campaign for 
Willkie, our next President. 


Clip this coupon now 
before you forget it! 


WILLKIE MAGAZINE FUND 
610 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Enclosed is 


(— Check [ Currency 
F-9-1 


Amount P 





Name (write or print plainly) 





a a 











Light 
From Leaders 


The question is “Can we in the 
United States build a defense system 
that will protect us against almost 
worldwide dictatorship?” The answer 
is YES, provided that American indus- 
try is permitted to perform as it did 
during the years in which it gave the 
United States the highest standard of 
living the world has ever known.— 
Cuartes R. Hook, president, The 
American Rolling Mill Co. 


By its failure to defend vigorously 
American business interests in Latin 
America when these are wronged by a 
Latin-American government, the Amer- 
ican Government has jeopardized the 
very existence of the “good neighbor” 
policy. International relations rest on 
international morality—not acquies- 
cence in a flagrant defiance of inter- 
national law—NicHoLas ROoosEVELT. 


The only possible substitute for pri- 
vate capital is government financing of 
industry. And when government cred- 
it supplants voluntary private capital, 
while private capital is impeded, we 
have created a short cut to National 
Socialism by placing the government 
in productive enterprise —EMMETT F. 
CoNNELY, president, Investment Bank- 
ers Association. 


Under any conditions that we can 
see as likely to exist in the future the 
railroads are and will continue to be 
prepared to handle the traffic without 
difficulty and no interference whatever 
is necessary in the movement of ordi- 
nary commercial traffic to effectually 
carry out the transportation of ma- 
terial resulting from the preparedness 
program.—M. J. GoRMLEY, executive 
assistant, Association of American 


Railroads. 


If we value our democratic and capi- 
talistic system of free enterprise, let us 
save it by making it also a common 
enterprise. Let us make labor an in- 
tegral part of industry, abolish the 
wage system, and give labor in place 
of it a fair share of what labor pro- 
duces. Labor should not receive less, 
labor can never receive more.—HARRY 
L. Nunn, president, Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Co. 
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2-Gine Cdlorials 





Patience! National defense cannot be 
perfected in a month—or a year. 


Remember, haste makes waste. Better 
build slowly and surely. 


“Where’s the money coming from?” 
is the next big problem. It must be 
tackled. 


But we'll probably hear little about it 
until after Nov. 5. 


U. S.-Canada defense pact should make 
Hitler think. 


Will South American countries follow 
Canada’s example? 


Western Hemisphere economic solidar- 
ity, however, faces many high ob- 
stacles. 


Germany and Italy are rapidly using 
up all-important oil supplies. 


Walter P. Chrysler’s story is an in- 
spiration and guide to American youth. 


Let’s keep the way of life that made 
it possible. 


Willkie’s first shot was a bull’s-eye. 


Business leaders in Washington are 
setting an example for all of us in 
sacrifice and patriotism. 


All’s well if we all do as well as they 


are doing. 


Clarification of investment and tax un- 
certainties will accelerate defense. 


Government “investigations” of busi- 
ness are untimely, to say the least. 


In unity—of capital, labor, consumer, 
government—there is strength. 


The best protection for the future: 
A home. 


As England goes, so go the stock and 
commodity markets, and business. 





Business 


Machine — 





Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








At Both Fairs— 


CONTEMPORARY 
SCIENCE and ART 


representing 


the UNITED STATES 


. . . are combined in two unusual exhibits, each of which 
displays the talents of fifty-three painters—representing 
each state, territory and possession — and three hundred 
International Business Machines Corporation research en- 
gineers and their assistants. These exhibitions will be inter- 





esting and enlightening to all who have an opportunity to 
visit them in the company’s Galleries of Science and Art: 


WORLD'S FAIR OF 1940 IN NEW YORK 
International Business Machines Corporation's building 


GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
Palace of Electricity and Communication | 
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THE MAKERS OF AMERICA’S QUALITY TIRE ARE 


Meeting Every Challen ge 
to Rubber 


ITH A RECORD OF 25 YEARS OF 

experience devoted to the manufac- 
ture of the highest quality tires and rubber 
products, The General Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany today welcomes the opportunity to meet 
every new challenge to rubber that may arise 
from the national defense program. 


No matter how complicated the design or engi- 
neering problem, whether molded or extruded 
in natural or synthetic rubber, General’s engi- 
neers and production men have proved their 
ability to solve it. 


General’s extensive experience in successfully 
adapting rubber to various unique problems 
has many times resulted in the practical use of 
rubber where previous attempts had failed. 


This engineering leadership, for instance, was 
responsible for the development of a method 
of adhesion of rubber to any kind of metal, 
including aluminum, which formerly had been 
considered impossible. 


Wide knowledge of the possibilities inherent 
in synthetic rubber are a part of the specialized 
experience available from General. For some 
conditions, synthetic rubber has all the advan- 
tages of natural rubber, plus better perform- 
ance, and can be used efficiently where natural 
rubber would fail. 


Whatever your problem, put it up to General. 
We stand ready to devote our energy, our 
knowledge and production facilities to a 
quick, successful solution. 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONSULTANTS: 


Industrial balloon tires, 


Slabs Chlorinated AVIATION PRODUCTS: 
Airplane tires, landing 
tional asananns and tail wheel types 
Strips Attached to metal, (smooth contour, 
including aluminum streamline, interme- 
Weather Strips diate, high pressure) 
— Rubber Substitute Gland type brehes 
(Adaptations of pe 
Molded Neoprene) Pneumatic airplane 
engine suspension 
— <a" Aviation mechanical 
Hard Rubber Swab and packer 


rubber goods 


8” to 24” overall diam- 
eter. Load capacity 180 
Ibs. to 1500 Ibs. per tire. 
2-4-6 and 8-ply with 
separate inner tubes 
and heavy duty wheels 


Pneumatic casters 
Truck tires for every size 


and type of truck and 
hauling need 


—————— 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY e AKRON, OHIO 
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In Canada: The General Tire & Rubber Co., Lid., Toronto 


COPYRIGHT 1940, THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 














““WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING”: 





Fact and Comment 


BY THE EDITORS 


Sinews Are Vital, Too 


The United States must be an 
armor-plated democracy. Making 
it so is our first order of business. 
And we are entirely right in pour- 
ing all of our tremendous indus- 
trial energy and driving force in- 
to getting the job started. 

At the same time, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the sin- 
ews of this nation are made of 
peacetime goods. Our strength and 
lasting power depend on their von- 
tinued production and distribu- 
tion. And though there sometimes 
seems to be no sharp boundary 
between peacetime goods and war- 
time goods—they may even look 
the same, as the power generator 
shaft in the photograph looks like 
a cannon—the economics of their 
manufacture and distribution are 
entirely different. 

That is why it is encouraging to 
see the national defense program 
moving toward the establishment 
of a national defense industry as. 
such, instead of trying to have 
specialized products for war and 
peace made on the same produc- 
tion lines by the same men super- 
vised by the same staff. Produc- 
tion of each will be vastly more efficient; and the man who 
forges the armor and the man who makes the sinews will 
each be free to concentrate on his particular task. 


—Harwoop F. MERRILL. 


Profit from Your Failures 


Most business men are willing to talk about their suc- 


cesses. But ask them about their failures, and they either 


sulk and say nothing, or change the subject. 





B.C. Forbes is on vacation. 





But failures are not to be con- 
cealed; they are to be displayed, 
studied, discussed, explained. Prog- 
ress is a matter of trial and error, 
and often the man who makes the 
most mistakes is the man who has 
the best chance of success. 

Men of science take great stock 
of their failures. When an experi- 
ment fails, they make careful, de- 
tailed reports so that they, as well 
as their colleagues, may study 
them with profit. Why shouldn’t 
business men do the same? 

Many a man has discarded a 
million-dollar idea simply because 
it didn’t come off the first time he 
put it to the test. So drag out your 
failures. Study them carefully. Tell 
your friends about them. Seek ad- 
vice. That sales or merchandising 
idea that flopped last year, for ex- 
ample, might have been just a 
case of bad timing. Maybe it 
would be a natural today. 

—Don Samson. 


What 10% Would Do 


In June, we were told that a 
“ee «=: 10% cut in ordinary government 
General Electric ‘expenses would help us pay the 
national defense bill. 

Soon after, the idea died a swift—and expected—death. 

It should be brought to life again. The bill for arma- 
ments is going to be staggering; yet arms are just as 
necessary for the nation as food and clothes and shelter 
are for the man on the street. And when the man on the 
street has trouble paying bills for necessities, he does what 
his government ought to do—he cuts down on less essential 
expenditures. 

A 10% cut is worth fighting for. Federal, state and local 
government spending totals $18,000,000,000 a year. Ten 
per cent. of that would be enough, the Tax Foundation 
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calculates, to build 18 dreadnaughts at $100,000,000 each, 
or 36 battleships at $50,000,000 each; or to supply field 
guns, rifles and pistols, anti-tank and machine guns, and 
mortars and grenades for an army of 1,000,000 men, plus 
the necessary motor trucks, tanks and armored cars, plus 
more than half of the’ bombers and all of the fighting and 
reconaissance planes that that army would need. 

Can government spending be cut? Certainly. It’s being 
done every day by local governments, under properly 
directed and properly organized pressure from aroused 
taxpayers. 

And take special note of this fact: Because the cuts come 
trom eliminating waste and extravagance, no worthy 
person is worse off and taxpayers are better off. 

—Harwoop F. Merrit. 


More Job, Less Pay 


An associate tells this story: 

“A friend of mine got a job in an airplane factory. For 
a couple of weeks he sized and cut aluminum rods. The 
work was hard but he was getting $31 a week—not bad 
for a fellow just turned 21. 

“One day the foreman found out my friend had been 
to college. Immediately, he was asked if he would like to 
be promoted to a job ‘upstairs.’ Delighted that his educa- 
tion had so promptly paid dividends, he stepped forward 
eagerly. j 

“His new job turned out to be assistant bookkeeper. 
Salary: $20 a week.” 

That heavily underlines William S. Knudsen’s advice to 
men of 21—“Learn to work with your hands.” It brings 
up another thought, too: With comparative pay scales at 
that level, with the skilled workman an all-important key- 
stone in national defense, the coming years will clothe 
with renewed dignity and prestige the man who can work 
with his hands. That trend is all to the good. 

—Harwoop F. Merrit. 


Unemployment and National Defense 


According to the most recent estimates, there are still 
9,000,000 or 10,000,000 unemployed in this country. 

At the same time, although the defense program has 
hardly gotten under way, there is a real and serious 
shortage of skilled workers in the industries which are 
building our defenses. 

Is there not some way that these two vital problems can 
be tackled simultaneously ? 

Why not examine the records of all registered unem- 
ployed, select those who are qualified for training as 
skilled workers, and allocate them to the industries and 
companies where there is a shortage for training under 
skilled workers—something akin to the old apprentice 
system? Each man need not be trained for all-around 
skilled work—that would take too long—but for some 
specific skilled job or operation essential to defense work. 
During the period of training these apprentices could be 
paid a nominal wage. 

‘ Such a program would, of course, call for the whole- 
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hearted co-operation of labor unions, especially the craft 
unions whose codes place limitations on the number of 
workers admitted for training and the period of training. 
But in an emergency like the one with which we are now 
confronted labor, as well as capital and other civilians, 
must make sacrifices. 

Something along this line has already been undertaken 
by Pan American Airways. This company, in co-opera- 
tion with the Government, will establish a school for 
pilots who will eventually find a place in our expanding 
air forces. 

Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin have solved this problem 
by the simple method of conscripting workers as well as 
soldiers. But that is not the American way. We can and 
must, however, get the same results in order to compete 
with them successfully. 

Trained workers are as essential as trained soldiers and 
pilots. By adopting some such plan as the old apprentice 
system and giving preference to the unemployed we would 
be taking a constructive step toward solving our most 
pressing economic problem—unemployment—and at the 
same time plug up a big hole in our defense program. 

—GeorcE Wo r. 


What About Ideals? 


The other day a man said to me, “You are always writing 
about ideas. Fine! But why don’t you give more attention 
to ideals?” 

I pondered over this for a few moments and he went 
on, “What this country needs, what the whole world needs, 
is more ideals.” ; 

We were walking along the street and my friend, a build- 
ing supply executive, took my arm. “I tell you we are 
suffering from an overdose of sophistication,” he said. His 
voice was shrill. “We have sneered at the maxims of the 
copy books. We have laughed off the old truths. The 
complexities of modern life have made this an easy thing 
to do. But where has it got us? Like the peoples of other 
countries, we’re in a jam.” 

“We have made great progress,” I said. 

“Yes,” he said. “In business, for instance, we have de- 
vised great machines, new methods, new policies. But tell 
me, have the fundamentals of business really changed? 
Is there today a substitute for quality in merchandise, for 
fair-play in our relations with employees, for honesty and 
forthrightness in selling?” 

He did not give me a chance to reply. There was, of 
course, no answer. “I don’t think the world is going to 
pot,” he continued. “I don’t think democracy is doomed, 
that Christianity is headed for a dead end. But I do think 
we might profit by turning back to the primers for some 
pointers. Honesty is still the best policy,” he quoted, “and 
the early bird still gets the worm.” 

“Truth is trite,” I ventured. 

“Of course,” he said. We had come to the door of the 
building in which he worked. “That’s just it,” he said 
in parting, “but is that any reason for throwing it over- 
board?” —Don Samson. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


What Happened 


Late business reports reveal side- 
wise movement but at a generally high 
level (p. 25)—except in commodity 
prices, which are none too strong, and 
in securities markets, where New York 
Stock Exchange seat sells at lowest 
price since 1914 and share trading 
shrinks to smallest full-day volume 
since 1916. After 10 timid years, 
private building construction at last 
surges forward, shows definite signs 
of ability to take over public works’ 
long-standing job of keeping the in- 
dustry going. Since main props sup- 
porting business at current rate are 
British war buying and direct and in- 


direct effects of defense orders, heavy 
industries are doing best and some 
non-defense lines are complaining 
about, the state of trade. But money 
poured into arms will inevitably 
spread in their direction, though the 
time lag may be considerable. 


No Warnings 


When everyone is optimistic, some 
shrewd students of business conditions 
look for trouble; they were right in 
1929, 1933, 1937. Today, everyone is 
optimistic again, but few caution signs 
(except those concerning swift British 
defeat) have yet been posted. Reason: 
Lack of outright boom psychology, 


absolute assurance of heavy arma- 
ments spending for months to come. 


Balance of Year 


At any rate, Fall looks good to fact- 
minded economists (p. 20) as well as 
to enthusiastic automobile executives, 
now unveiling 1941 models in a blaze 
of optimism (see photo). Retailers 
complete the picture by predicting a 
7% gain over last Fall in department 
store sales. 


New Index 


Revision of the Federal Reserve 
Board Index of Industrial Production 





As the new model season opens, General Motors chiefs preview the 1941 Buick—and launch a clever merchandising ics: by wearing the 
“fireball necktie” (red and white fireball, blue background) which Buick will use to promote its “Fireball” engine. From left: Vice- 
Chairman Donaldson Brown; President H. H. Curtice of Buick; Chairman Alfred P. Sloan Jr.; Acting President C. E. Wilson; Chief 
Engineer C. A. Chayne and Salesmanager W. F. Hufstader of Buick; Vice-President C. F. Kettering; Executive Vice-President Albert Bradley 
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has long been in order. It is one of 
the best of its kind; it is by far the 
best known and most closely followed 
(for that reason, it is the basis for the 
ForBEs quarterly poll of economists) ; 
but up to now it has given undue 
weight to such heavy or old industries 
as steel and textiles, and no weight at 
all to many new ones. The revised in- 
dex, recently announced by the Re- 
serve Board, does away with these 
objections. The base is 1935-39: 100, 
instead of 1923-25: 100. Notable addi- 
tions to the industries covered include 
machinery, rayon, chemicals, aircraft, 
manufactured foods, railroad cars, 
furniture, glass containers and alco- 


FORBES 


holic beverages. The result, says the 
Reserve Board, is that “all principal 
groups of industries in manufacturing 
and in mining are directly repre- 
sented.” The effect of these changes 
is twofold: (1) Being broader, fluc- 
tuations of the index are less erratic; 
(2) containing new and fast-growing 
industries, the index shows higher 
activity in recent years. Some people 
see political motives in the latter re- 
sult; in the old index, 1929 activity 
is greater than 1937, while in the new 
1937 tops 1929. But most economists 
are satisfied that the new index is a 
big improvement, though some reserve 
judgment on minor technicalities. 


Business Milestones 


Help Begins at Home 


Many communities are beginning to 
realize it is just as important to de- 
velop the industries they already have 
as it is to attract new ones. Charleston, 
S. C., for instance, has just set up a 
“Business Aid Clinic.” Composed of 
local executives, it offers free advice to 
neighborhood companies faced with 
selling or financial problems. 


Air Transport Problems 


Growing demands of the national 
defense program for planes and 
trained air personnel may cause com- 
mercial airlines to clip the wings of 
present expansion plans. Already the 
airlines face the problem of replacing 
pilots and mechanics called into mili- 
tary service. Because of the impor- 
tance of the airlines to national de- 
fense, however, all efforts will be made 
to maintain normal operation. 


For the Future 


The current demand for skilled 
workers, and the corresponding in- 
crease in training programs, under- 
lines the foresight of Chrysler Corp.’s 
“Tomorrow Department.” Set up sev- 
eral years ago, and now being studied 
by other companies, the project pro- 
vides workbenches, tools and instruc- 
tion for sons of plant employees. Also 
investing in the future by sponsoring 
programs to help the American Boy 
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. training for tomorrow 


become a useful citizen are Chevrolet, 
with its “Soapbox Derby,” rewarding 
thousands of boy builders, and Ford, 
with the “Good Drivers League” 


which is promoting safety among 
youthful drivers in 48 states. 


Timely Twist 


Clear case of how a peacetiine prod- 
uct can be given a wartime appeal: A 
maker of yielding cable barriers, de- 
signed to protect bridgeheads and dan- 
gerous crossings, now claims his gates 
are ideal anti-tank barricades. 


New Packages 


The parade of packaging ideas never 
ends: A California company is now 
marketing ice cream, designed for 
home freezing, in a combination can— 
one part containing milk and cream, 
the other holding sugar and flavor- 
ing ingredients. A New York inventor 
has developed a four-compartment 
cigarette package, said to be crumple- 
proof. A producer of dog food and an 
oil company will soon introduce a steel- 
seamed, Pliofilm-lined cardboard con- 
tainer, which can be _ hermetically 
sealed. 


Behind the Boom 


Two bits of news behind the news 
of the current boom in railway equip- 
ment buying: (1) Delaware and Hud- 
son’s purchase of 20 giant Mallet-type 
steam locomotives (see photo) will 
eliminate double-heading on_ steep 
grades; (2) Atlantic Coast Lines’ 
purchase of 18 Diesel-electrics and 21 
streamlined coaches was forced by the 
growth of Florida as a Winter resort, 
of the South as an industrial center. 


Plastic Shoes 
Carbide and Carbon Chemical Corp. 


announces that its versatile plastic, 
Vinylite, is now being used for uppers 
in high-style women’s shoes, and be- 
fore long will break into the mass 
market. Made from natural gas, coke, 
salt, air and water, Vinylite is already 
(Continued on page 23). 
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Extraordinary labor problems lie ahead. Replacing men 


Get Set for a Shake-Up 


REGARDLESS OF WHAT the exact em- 
powering legislation will be, the Na- 
tional Guard and Organized Reserves 
are probably going to be ordered into 
a year’s training; and men between 
certain ages sooner or later will be 
liable to registration and call for mili- 
tary service. ; 

What this development will do to his 
industrial relations, and what he can 
do about it, are things which the wise 
employer will study carefully—and im- 
mediately. 


What Will Happen 


Calling a large number of employees 
in any company to military service 
means a large-scale shake-up. It will 
have the same effect as a sudden and 
rapid increase in labor turnover dur- 





Harowp B. Bercen of McKinsey & Co., man- 
agement engineers, is a nationally-known au- 
thority on labor relations. He has been vice- 
president of the personnel division of the 
American Management Association, and for 
eight years was director of industrial rela- 
tions for Procter & Gamble. 


HAROLD B. BERGEN 


ing a business boom; it will pose other 
and more out-of-the-ordinary problems 
as well. 

Increased labor turnover means more 
time and money to be spent for re- 
cruiting and selecting new employees 
in a market where the demand will 
exceed the supply. Employers may be 
competing with each other for even 
mediocre workers; “stealing” em- 
ployees from other companies by 
promises of higher wages may become 
a real problem. 

Many transfers and promotions will 
have to be made. The rapid accession 
and transfer of employees will mean 
increased training costs because of 
lowered output, greater spoilage and 
increased waste during breaking-in 
periods. Inexperience also means more 
accidents and higher workmen’s com- 
pensation costs. All of these results 
mean, in turn, a need for more efficient 
labor management than the vast ma- 
jority of small, medium-sized and 
even large organizations have pos- 
sessed in the past. 





Cincinnati Milling Machine 


called to arms is only one of many 


Wage and salary == 
problems will be 
important, too. 
Workers promoted 
to higher jobs will 
expect commensu- 
rate pay increases. A reorganization of 
operating methods and transfers of em- 
ployees, which are likely to accelerate, 
will require many readjustments of 
pay. Women hired to replace men will 
expect the same job rates,-if the quan- 
tity and quality of their work is the 
same. Pay inequalities will be difficult 
to avoid, yet inequitable wages and 
salaries will cause many employees 
to go to other companies where the 
grass seems greener. 

Pay problems, however, will not be 
confined to the working force. Em- 
ployees called for military service will 
expect some supplementary compen- 
sation, partly because of the publicity 
given the compensatory pay policies 
of a number of leading companies. 
One large concern has already indi- 
cated that it will grant 90 days’ wages 
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less military pay, and many employers 
intend to grant at least one month’s 
pay. Furthermore, the dependents of 
these employees may turn to the em- 
ployer for help in adjusting themselves 
to reduced incomes. To ignore these 
problems would be bad employee re- 
lations and bad public relations—both 
costly matters at a time when industry 
can especially ill afford friction with 
workers and the public. 

Workers called for military service 
will also expect to retain their seniority 
rights and to “bump off” their replace- 
ments on return; provisions protect- 
ing drafted workers’ seniority rights 
have already been written into a num- 
ber of collective agreements. 

The rights of drafted clerical em- 
ployees, salesmen and junior execu- 
tives create even more difficult prob- 
-lems. Because these men are hard to 
replace, improvements in organization 
and procedures will be stimulated, and 
some jobs will be consolidated. The 
promotion of substitutes, even though 
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temporary, may later cause many dif- 
ficult demotional adjustments. The re- 
employment problems which came with 
demobilization in 1919 show the neces- 
sity for planning carefully at this time 
the policies governing the seniority 


of employees drafted into the armed - 


services. 

Group life insurance, disability pay- 
ments and pensions bring up other 
problems. Few companies can afford 
to carry these benefits indefinitely for 
employees on military leave, and few 
drafted workers will be able to con- 
tinue payments to contributory plans. 
Should employees’ benefit plans be held 
in abeyance until the drafted worker’s 
return? If so, should credit for mili- 
tary service be added to that for com- 
pany service? 

On top of these questions arising 
from military service will be difficulties 
caused by industrial mobilization for 
national defense, including an _in- 
tensified trend toward unionization 
and collective bargaining. But fore- 





Shake-Up in 


PRESIDENTS, salesmanagers and _per- 
sonnel men aren’t the only ones who 
will face problems if conscription be- 
comes law. 

Credit men, storekeepers and deal- 
ers will also have their troubles, the 
main one being: What to do about 
customers who are liable for military 
service? A man whose income may 
shortly be cut to $30 a month is not, 
in most cases, a sound credit risk. 

As yet, few sellers have changed 
their credit arrangements. One reason 
is that no company wants to be the 
first to tighten easy-payment policies, 
which might shunt a lot of business 
to competitors who would gladly take 
the credit risk for the added sales 
volume. 

Another reason is lack of precedent 
for the present situation. In 1917, in- 
stallment buying was just catching on, 
and the amount of business conducted 
on this basis was minute compared 
with today’s volume. 

Most department stores intend for 
the present to extend the usual credit 
to men of the 21-to-31 age group, for 
consumers in this bracket usually pur- 
chase items which are paid for in six 
months or less. Dealers whose prod- 


Credit, Too 


ucts make longer-term credit desirable 
(radios, electric refrigerators, etc.), 
are asking prospective draftees to pro- 
vide a co-signer or guarantor for the 
contract. When and if conscription 
goes through, registered men will be 
asked to make substantially larger 
down payments and will be given 
substantially shorter terms than is now 
customary. 

Most credit men believe that some 
sort of moratorium law will be passed 
to protect draftees from commercial 
creditors (see ForBes, Aug. 15, p. 34). 
The World War Civil Rights Act em- 
powered the courts to order temporary 
deferment of rent, insurance and taxes. 
The tremendous growth of installment 
buying makes it likely that similar 
legislation today would include some 
provision for the suspension of com- 
mercial credit obligations for regis- 
tered men. 

Consequently, sellers who in the past 
have issued credit mainly on character, 
must now place equal emphasis on the 
buyer’s ability to pay. Proof of intent 
to pay, formerly considered the best 
security, will not be enough if the 
buyer’s income is suddenly cut to $30 
a month. —JoHN BRUNDAGE. 
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sighted planning to solve draft prob- 
lems will go far toward solving in- 
dustrial mobilization problems. 


What Can Be Done 


A number of steps can be taken in 
advance to ease the shock when em- 
ployees are called for service. 

The first step is to make an inven- 
tory of jobs. If position specifications 
have not already been established, 
write a brief description of the duties 
and qualifications required for each 
classification of jobs in the company. 
Then prepare an organization chart 
showing the lines of authority and of 
reporting relationship of every job, 
and another chart showing the nor- 
mal lines of promotion. Finally, bind 
charts and specifications together to 
form an organization manual indicét- 
ing job requirements. 

The next step is an inventory of em- 
ployees. What is the age of each 
worker? If foreign born, has he been 
naturalized? What are his qualifica- 
tions? What is his physical condition? 
How many dependents does he have? 
Is he a member of the National Guard 
or Organized Reserves? Is he an “es- 
sential” worker? What is his present 
job, and what other jobs has he held 
in the company or elsewhere? Are 
his skills “essential” in industrial 
mobilization for national defense? In 
order to spot employees for transfer 
and promotion, this inventory should 
include women employees and junior 
executives. 

Employees likely to be called for 
military service can now be earmarked, 
and steps taken to secure the release of 
“essential” workers. (Bear in mind, 
however, that the Government may 
wish to induce skilled men in non- 
defense industries to leave their jobs 
for work in defense industries; Wash- 
ington has a confidential list of over 
100 skilled occupations in which a 
shortage exists.) Final legislation 
should be studied carefully to deter- 
mine which employees are liable for 
service. Because they are unlikely to 
be classified as “essential,” for in- 
stance, salesmen and junior executives 
may be especially hard hit by the draft, 
while the present National Guard Bill 
allows Guardsmen with dependents to 
resign within 20 days of enactment. 

With a record of job descriptions in 
one hand and of employee qualifica- 
tions in the other, the replacement of 

(Continued on page 30) 


























WE BUSINESS MEN had always thought 
that industry’s story was self-evident. 

But now, after eight years of being 
blamed for everything, industrialists 
at last are beginning to understand 
that Humpty-Dumpty will have to help 
put himself back together again. 

This is what has led to the fast- 
spreading idea of public relations for 
industry in its own community. In 
some communities individual com- 
panies or industries have led the way. 
In others it is a joint effort. But what- 
ever the details of the plan, complete 
coverage in all important factory cen- 
ters is on the way. It is being aided 
through such impulses as the National 
Association of Manufacturers’ “Mobil- 
ization for Understanding of Private 
Enterprise,” and through the ideas of 
chambers of commerce and other trade 
groups throughout the country. 


CASE ONE IS CAMDEN 


What has been happening in Cam- 
den, N. J., is a case in point. In Janu- 
ary, 1938, a group of 16 industrialists, 
including seven men actively directing 
the Manufacturers’ Committee. of the 
Camden County Chamber of Com- 
merce, set up such a community pub- 
lic relations plan. Five members of the 
group were Chamber directors, while 
seven were members of the Rotary 
Club, the city’s chief point of indus- 
trial rally. 

Chairman of the first executive com- 
mittee was Harry A. Kelleher of Camp- 
bell Soup Co. Members included Ralph 
Vasso, Armstrong Cork Co.; Warren 
Webster Jr., Warren Webster & Co.; 
Charles H. Wagner, Eavenson & Lever- 





Howarp Ruoapes, director of the Manufac- 
turers’ Committee of Camden, N. J., has 
taken an active part in developing one of 
the programs he writes about. 
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HOWARD RHOADES 


ing Co.; L. J. List, Samuel M. Lang- 
ston Co.; Thomas L. Van Derslice, 
John R. Evans & Co.; and Stanley S. 
Cramer, Radio Condenser Co. By now 
the organization has 25 members, with 
more in sight; and new members of 
the executive committee (Ralph Vasso 
is now chairman) include George W. 
Griffiths, Southwark Manufacturing 
Co.; Dr. Thomas B. Downey, Kind & 
Knox Gelatine Co.; L. R. Wallack, R. 
M. Hollingshead Corp.; and X. W. 
Lutton, Camden Pottery. 

We were ready in 1938 to tell in- 
dustry’s story to the community. How 
was it to be done? First we made a 
survey in which every important edi- 
tor, civic leader, educator and indus- 








National unity must grow 
from the ground up. That’s 
why local reunion of indus- 


try, labor and the public is 


so critically important now 








trialist was seen. Then, we decided to 
leave the ticklish question of giving 
information to workmen within the 
plant to the organizations which want- 
ed to do it. Instead, we turned to the 
wide field of “away-from-the-shop” 
activities for the greater part of our 
work. 

We made contacts with the schools, 
Parent-Teacher associations, Bible 
classes and other church activities, 
service clubs, women’s clubs, racial 
groups, American Legion posts, fore- 
men’s clubs, and industrial, business, 









Industrial skyline of Camden, N. J. 


political, forum and discussion groups. 
Such organizations are always looking 
for speakers, slide films and motion 
pictures. Their leaders at once recog- 
nized the material we offered as timely 
and important. 


THE GOOD WORD TRAVELS 


By means of slide films, motion pic- 
tures, and speakers national and local, 
Camden’s program of public relations 
for industry reached 14,836 people 
last year. The year 1940 had already 
passed that figure by May 1. More 
than 2,000 column inches of publicity 
were obtained last year in newspapers 
and local magazines. In addition to 
community public relations, we have 
added such other things to our pro- 
gram as legislative service, labor rela- 
tions and information for industry. 

The newspapers give us steady sup- 
port; radio, also, is there to use. We 
created an industrial news column 
which the daily newspaper publishes. 
We personally visited, got acquainted 
with, and learned the problems of all 
our local industries. Best of all, per- 
haps, we met and offered co-operation 
to the many accessory organizations 
found in an industrial neighborhood— 
foremen’s clubs, the traffic club, the 
electric league and so on. We helped 
them with their publicity, furnished 
them with speakers, made friends by 
the score, all helping to tie together a 
closer community union. 

Meanwhile, other programs similar 
to that of Camden, but varying ac- 
cording to the needs and ideas of the 
separate communities, are starting up 
in many parts of the industrial East 
and Middle West. The program of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Chicago 
Heights, Ill., launched in 1935, is one 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Whether you’ve asked for it 
or not—the maker of finishes 
has something new up his 
sleeve to boost your sales or 
cut your production costs or 


reduce maintenance expense 


WHEREVER YOU LOOK, you discover 
something new in finishes. 

It may be a new protective coat 
which will last longer on an auto- 
mobile, look better, be easier to apply 
or cost less. 

It may be a colorless lacquer which 
will prevent corrosion and enable a 
final finish of brilliant hue to give 
longer service. 

It may be a new way of finishing 
sturdy, cheap metals to make them the 
equivalent in appearance as well as 
strength of more expensive materials. 

Or it may even be a perfumed paint 
or printing ink which will appeal to 
the sense of smell as well as to the eye 
for color. 

All these things and many more are 
being done by the finishes industry 
since it abandoned all thought of fol- 
lowing precedent and turned to the 
laboratory to supplement nature on 
some materials and to produce others 
which have never before existed. There 
are no yesterdays in the manufacture 
of finishes, and the todays are prin- 
cipally valuable for their guide to 
what may be done tomorrow. 

A good illustration of that fact is 
the new finish which has been gener- 





Freperick A. VAN FLEET is a business jour- 
nalist who for many years has been making 
special studies of new industrial and tech- 
nical developments. 
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FREDERICK A. VAN FLEET 


How fast does lacquer dry? Sand trickling on a disc turning at known speed gives the answer 
—when the sand fails to stick, the disc is dry. Tests like this lead to better products 


ally adopted by the makers of wash- 
ing machines in recent months. They 
had an air-dried lacquer which seemed 
to be doing a pretty good job. But 
chemists were not satisfied; and they 
continued their research until they 
brought forth a vitreous-like enamel, 
now in use, which gives a surface as 
hard as the lacquer, is impervious 
alike to acid and alkali attack, has a 
long life and costs, applied on the job, 
about a third less than the. lacquer 
which it displaced. 

Much the same thing is going on in 
automobile finishes. That important 
business has been in a continuous 
process of development since the first 
nitrocellulose lacquers closed the body 
paint shops and replaced them with 
a continuous line on which automobile 
bodies moved from spray booth to 
drying booth and out onto the final 
assembly line. 


With the advent of the all-steel body, 
synthetic enamels are now being baked 
on in some of the body shops. In this 
is one factor which is immensely sig- 
nificant to all industry. The synthetic 
materials used in the enamels come 
from the. same research and much the 
same processes as many of the plastics. 
They are tough and highly resistant to 
wear and tear. It might almost be said 
that the automobile body finished with 
the new synthetic baked enamel is plated 
with plastic, rather than being painted 
or lacquered. But both types of finishes 
are used on today’s cars because each 
has its special value in certain appli- 
cations. 

Finishes have three important func- 
tions in the industrial world. First, 
there is the old and important job of 
surface protection, complicated these 
days by the demand for color and the 
need for long wear. Second, there is 
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the, task of reducing manufacturing 
costs, either by economy of application 
or by making possible the use of 
cheaper materials. Third, there is the 
duty of paring. maintenance needs, 

In the field of pure protection are 
several new forms of specialized fin- 
ishes. A finish for soft rubber, which 
has all the elasticity and wearing qual- 
ities of the rubber it covers but is im- 
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portunities in the latter bracket seem 
almost limitless. 

The wrinkle finishes are an admir- 
able illustration. These finishes are 
sprayed on; through control of the 
nature and viscosity of the ingredients, 
they dry in an attractive wrinkled or 
matted surface which resembles fine 
grained leather. Until now, such fa- 
miliar articles made of sheet steel as 





One example of how new-type finishes turn liabilities into assets: Sprayed directly on dirty 
factory walls, this paint combines with industrial grime to form a solid first coat 


pervious to the attack of oils which 
quickly disintegrate rubber, is used in 
such places as _ vibration-dampening 
motor mountings. A liquid finish, 
made by the special treatment of sev- 
eral oils and applied by spray, brush 
or dipping, protects against rust or 
corrosion and at the same time makes 
a foundation for color coats. The new 
zinc chromate primers, used on Navy 
planes, have hung up a record of 3,000 
hours’ exposure to salt spray without 
a breakdown. And corrosion-resistant 
paints with a synthetic rubber base 
and rubber paints have been devel- 
oped for tank linings. 

Some of the most noteworthy news 
in the finishes industry comes within 
the classification of helping to reduce 
manufacturing costs. Economy of ap- 
plication is the oldest way of doing 
this; permitting the substitution of 
cheaper materials is the newest. Op- 


home movie projectors, telephone in- 
struments, bell boxes and the like have 
been finished in black lacquer; and a 
smooth surface on the steel has been 
necessary because blemishes which 
would not affect strength or wearing 
qualities in the least would show on 
the smooth finish. 

But the wrinkle finishes,:made in all 
colors, allow hot rolled steel to be 
used in. many places where the more 
expensive cold rolled steel has been 
required. They cut prepardtion costs 
beeause the uneven character of the 
finished surface hides any small rough- 
ness in the metal. Applied to castings, 
such as motor bases, fan parts and 
even machine tools, they give top ap- 
pearance with a minimum of filing, 
polishing or buffing. 

Similar in purpose, but offering a 
smooth surface, is a two-coat process 
whose base coat of solid color is 


sprayed on, followed, by a finish or 
pattern coat of heavier consistency. 
The pattern coat is blown on in threads 
or shreds to. form a pattern, the size 
and shape of the particles being regu- 
lated by the air force used-in the spray 
gun and by the distance the gun is 
held from the work. Patterns.may be 
hair-like tracings, long fibrous pat- 
terns, or porcelain or grain effects, A 
skilled workman can lay on a simula- 
tion of marble veins which will trans- 
form a sheet of steel into what appears 
to be the finest Italian marble. This 
two-coat finish, because of its overlaid 
pattern, allows the use of less perfectly 
polished material. 

Several new lacquers also are made 
specifically to permit the use of less 
costly materials. An old-bronze finish 
makes the most ordinary steel stamp- 
ing in a lighting fixture look like an 
expensive bronze casting. There are 
mottled and sparkle finishes for small 
metal parts; and an aluminized ground 
coat, which is sprayed with a solvent, 
brings the aluminum to the surface in 
the form of flakes in a mottled pattern 
that is highly attractive. 


ANOTHER TOUGH ONE ANSWERED 


Problems of the plastic industry 
have engaged the attention of the 
makers of finishes. In plastics, the 
economical materials are usually the 
least attractive ones. But cheap ma- 
terials must be used in many places— 
and that puts a problem up to the fin- 
ishes industry. It has been solved by 
new baking enamels which can be 
sprayed on in either solid or opalescent 
colors and which will hold without 
chipping. For the plastics of extremely 
dense surface, a primer has been made 
which will eat into the surface to a 
depth not noticeable to the eye or 
touch. It gets a firm hold and makes a 
base for final color which has unusual 
lasting qualities. 

Inside whites, for light reflection, 
are important in industrial mainte- 
nance. To encourage more frequent 
repainting, an. inside white has been 
devised with the first coat designed to 
absorb the organic or metallic matter 
which may be on the walls and thus 
to make it a part of the paint. The 
first coat is put on without any sort 
of cleaning, because what is called dirt 
on a factory wall, says the manufac- 
turer of the finish, is mostly of chemi- 
cal composition similar to the materials 
in paint. This first coat hardens quick- 





rent Du.Pont; Glidden; Pittsburgh Plate 
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ly to a surface which will take a 
smooth second coat. 

In many cases, the finishes industry 
is cutting loose from its older basic 
materials and producing many entirely 
new ingredients. Some standard fin- 
ishes, for instance, have no single 
component which was used a few years 
ago. A classical example is red bicycle 
enamel. Once made with a red pig- 
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valued) can be dehydrated; and that 


when the water is taken out, a rear- 
rangement of chemical structure takes 
place which makes it a satisfactory 
substitute for tung oil. Since castor 
beans can be raised anywhere in the 
South, this may be good news for 
agriculture. Tung trees, planted in 
some places in the South, are sensitive 
to frosts and mature slowly. But the 





Painting, production-line style. After a bath in cleaning solution, steel pipe travels continu- 
ously through a coating cylinder, where the finish is sprayed on by a series of jets 


ment imported from Germany, natural 
resin from the Belgian Congo, linseed 
oil and turpentine, what looks like the 
same finish is now made of a domestic 
red pigment, synthetic resin made 
from gas, air and water, soybean oil 
and hydrogenated petroleum distillate. 
It looks like the same finish but it 
wears longer and costs about half as 
much. 

Protecting its supply lines by dis- 
covering substitute materials is an- 
other important plank in the finishes 
industry’s platform. 

The Far Eastern disturbance has dis- 
rupted supplies of chinawood (tung) 
oil, used in quick-drying enamels. A 
substitute oil was found in Manchuria, 
but when that also began to fail the 
chemists went to work. They have now 
found that plain castor oil (which in 
its natural state has none of the quick- 
drying qualities for which tung oil is 
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castor plant is an annual which will 
come along just as fast after a cold 
Winter as after a warm one. 

Important gains are also being made 
in the division of the industry devoted 
to the ultimate consumer. One of them 
involves efforts to do away with ob- 
jectionable paint odors. 

There are two schools of thought on 
this odor business. One is deodorizing, 
the other reodorizing. In other words, 
one set of chemists—the deodorizers— 
works to tone down the original odors 
so that they will be less offensive; this 
is done by finding out what usable 
volatiles are least pungent, then treat- 
ing them to make them still less odor- 
ous. The reodorizing chemists are try- 
ing to mask the odors of the volatiles 
by adding other oils of pleasant odor. 
Perfumed printing ink is an offshoot 
of the reodorizing idea, and once in a 
while when some advertiser is willing 





to pay the cost your newspaper will 
come to you smelling like a green- 
house. 

House paints, both for interior and 
exterior use, are benefiting by the 
general chemical advance of the entire 
industry. The alkyd resins, first used 
to give gloss and durability to auto- 
mobile and household-appliance _fin- 
ishes, have pushed their way into high- 
grade household and architectural 
enamels. Production climbed from a 
million pounds in 1929 to over 40,- 
000,000 pounds in 1938 (latest data 
available). White lead and zinc had 
to divide the field with lithopone. 
Then titanium dioxide, which claimed 
greater opacity, moved in to take an 
important share of the market. 


PAINT THAT CLEANS ITSELF 


One manufacturer has brought out 
an exterior white claimed to be self- 
cleaning. By means of weathering ac- 
tion, the outer surface forms a fine 
powder; this absorbs smoke stains and 
washes off with each rain. Much atten- 
tion is being paid to what one maker 
calls controlled penetration of house 
paints. There is an immense market 
significance in this particular develop- 
ment, for during the depression many 
properties, both farms and city homes, 
have passed to the banks and insur- 
ance companies through foreclosure. 

To make these buildings salable 
they must be painted, but many of 
them have gone without paint so long 
that the first two or three coats of 
old-fashioned finishes would disappear 
like water poured on sand. A first coat 
which will not penetrate, and so will 
make a good foundation for a second 
coat, will create a lot of two-coat busi- 
ness. One large manufacturer is shoot- 
ing rather directly at this market. 

The finishes industry is entirely 
typical of the new technology which 
is creating new frontiers. It has no ties 
with the past and is ruthless in the 
obsolescence of its own materials and 
methods. Its principal aim seems to be 
to make the merchandise which the 
customer ought to have and can use 
most profitably, whether he asks for it 
or not. 

No one can set a limit to what that 
sort of business, with that sort of 
creed, is likely to accomplish. 


oa 
We shall be glad to tell interested 
readers where they can obtain any of 
the finishes mentioned. Address The 
Editors, Forbes Magazine, 120 Fijth 
Ave., New York City. 














Customers 


MAKING A SALE is importart; making 
a customer is much more so. Here are 
20 selling policies which help to make 
a customer out of what might be 
merely a one-time sale: 


1. Back your customer against your 
company. Your first duty to your com- 
pany is to see that its policies of cus- 
tomer satisfaction are fully carried 
out. The burden of proof is on your 
company, not on the customer; back 
the customer against the company 
until you are shown convincing proof 
why not. 


2. Be a general technical adviser. A 
good salesman is on his customer’s 
semi-official technical advisory staff, 
with that customer’s best interest as 
the prime objective. 

3. Be a personal friend. This means 
a business friendship, mutual respect 
and like for each other’s good points 
—a creative, productive, lasting kind 


of friendship. 


4, Make your talk ring true. This 
means sales talk that avoids high pres- 
sure; that engenders lasting confi- 
dence; that. suggests that any talk by 
the salesman would be valuable. 


5. Don’t bore with too much argu- 
ment. There’s a limit to the sales talk 
needed to clinch a sale; talking 
beyond that suggests waste, destroys 
your welcome. 


6. Let your customer know your 
personal character. Be interested in the 
human man before you, and he'll be 
interested in you, humanly. This builds 
a mutual bond. 


7. Give the customer a chance to 





J. Georce Freperick, president of the Busi- 
ness Bourse, is an expert on selling methods, 
author of Modern Salesmanship and of 
Modern Salesmanagement. 


Count More Than Sales 


J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


give and take. Let him “pan” your 
goods, criticize your selling methods, 
object to this and that, and speak 
frankly. Take it with a sense of humor 


and an open mind. 


8. Never high-hat anyone. In busi- 
ness everybody is on the same social 
level; distinctions are odious and 
pointless. Never “patronize,” depreci- 
ate or condescend to anyone in busi- 
ness, however lowly. 


9. Study your customers weak 
spots. Everyone has them. Use your 
outside, comparative point of view to 
help your customer detect and remedy 
them—whether or not they mean busi- 
ness for you. 


10. Talk the language of full busi- 
ness responsibility. Too much sales- 
manship is one-track talk: Too highly 
specialized, too narrowly self-inter- 
ested. The viewpoint of the proprietor 
who must make ends meet—this is the 
language that the exceptional salesman 
uses to hold customers. 


11. Be a constant go-giver. Bring 
ideas to your customer. Recommend 
books, magazine articles, systems, dis- 
plays, advertising, etc. Give him ad- 
vance information. Show him you're 
thinking of that special problem he 
confided to you. Use your house’s re- 
sources to aid him. 


12. Never overload your customer. 
There’s a sound amount of your goods 
that his situation calls for—sell him 
that and no more. Have the courage to 
curb his over-enthusiasm. Better an 
eager repeat order than an accusing 
attitude after having been oversold. 


13. Demonstrate your interest in re- 
sale as well as in sale. Only when your 
interest follows through to re-selling 
the goods off his shelves does the re- 
tailer tend to feel like your customer. 


14. Give your customer special ad- 
vantages when you can. Go out of your 
way, even at considerable trouble, to 
give your customers a special break, 
or first chance or other unique ad- 
vantage when the opportunity affords. 
Reward the faithful customer. 


15. Never let down in interest. It is 
human nature for the hunter to let 
down when the game is “in the bag.” 
But fight this tendency. Remember— 
“a good salesman is known by what 
he does after the prospect becomes a 
customer.” 


16. Never palm-off second-best on a 
regular customer. Your natural ten- 
dency will be to use your best on new 
prospects or uncertain customers, and 
let your safe, regular customers go. 
Never fall for this temptation. 


17. See your customer often enough. 
Because he is regular and faithful is 
no reason why you should call on him 
less often than normal. Don’t let him 
feel neglected, or taken for granted. 


18. If need be, go to work for him. 
If he is very busy and you see a way 
to help, take off your coat and help 
him. Show him that your interest is 
personal and genuine. 





19. Show him how to cut corners. 
Perhaps there’s a way by which your 
customer can cut a corner and save, or 
take advantage of a rule or condition 
regarding your goods; even though it 
means a little less business for your 
house, don’t hesitate to show him how. 


20. Bend to a customer’s peculiari- 
ties. Every customer has eccentricities, 
unreasonable ideas and demands, 
prejudices, peculiarities. Be flexible 
enough to yield a little to some of | 
them, so long as he doesn’t make a 
regular practice of them. . 





Photograph: Kaufmann-Fabry. 
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WALTER CHRYSLER is dead. Columns 
have been written about his achieve- 
ments, of how at 17 he went to work 
as a railroad machine-shop apprentice 
and, like an Alger hero, rose to the top 
of the industrial world. 

His career, as often cited, has been 
one that could only happen in Amer- 
ica. Little commented upon, however, 
is the fact that Walter Chrysler 
changed little, if at all, with success. 
For all his money, he never lost the 
work motive, the key to his success. 

True, he had the weakness of’a self- 
made man. He could never quite toler- 
ate, because he could never quite un- 
derstand, the softies—the people who 
never know the tingling joy that comes 
with work. But this man of machines, 
this master mechanic, who had his 
share of failures, heartaches and dis- 
appointments before he got to first 
base, who borrowed $5,000 to buy an 
automobile just to take it apart and 
see what made it tick, who became 
a “doctor of sick automobile com- 
panies” before he went into business 
for himself, somehow never lost his 
boyish enthusiasm, his touch with 
plain people of the world. 

Like most everyday Americans, Wal- 
ter Chrysler went to the movies, read 
detective stories and played golf. Late 
in life he became a patron of the arts, 








induced them to pioneer in tire re- 
search. His ideas proved profitable and 
he rose in the ranks. By 1915 he was 
vice-president, having already played a 
vital role in the development of tires 
from solid-rubber treads for hacks to 
huge balloon casings for trucks, trac- 
tors and aircraft, and was a pioneer in 
another field (dirigible balloons). By 
1926 he was president of the company, 
chairman of the board and head of the 
potent Rubber Association of America. 

Although he is 65, a big, . bluff, 
white-haired man with the happy hob- 
by of helping young men get started 
in business, Litchfield will not retire. 
“It amounts to a division of respon- 
sibilities,” he says, commenting on his 
resignation. “I will continue, as board 
chairman, to direct policy. The new 


° Serge were 


®. 


Goodyear’s Litchfield (right) and Thomas. A new chapter? 


collected rare Oriental rugs. Unlike 
most collectors, however, he did not 
put them in a museum. He put them 
on the floor as rugs. 


Paut W. LitcHFIELp, who late in Aug- 
ust resigned as president of the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co., has had a 
career that must go down as a big 
chapter in the history of rubber. 
Joining the company as a factory 
foreman in 1900, Litchfield envisioned 
the rise of the automobile industry, 
went to bat with compzny officials and 
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president will be concerned with the 
execution of policy. We will work to- 
gether.” 

The new president, Edwin J. Thom- 
as, has been executive vice-president 
since 1938. Only 42, stocky, quick- 
eyed, Thomas began with the company 
24 years ago as a stenographer in the 
chemical department. There his quiet 
efficiency caught the attention of Litch- 
field, who made him his private secre- 
tary. In this position he must have 
shown executive abilities, for he was 


soon made director of factory per- 


sonnel. From this point on, it was a 
matter of being groomed for bigger 
things. In 1928, he was made superin- 
tendent of the Los Angeles plant; in 
1933, director of the company’s sub. 
sidiary in Wolverhampton, England; 
in 1936, assistant to the president. 

Once a player on the company 
basketball team, “Eddie,” as President 
Thomas is known from the bottom to 
the top, now confines his athletics to 
golf. He is married, has one son, one 
daughter. 


APPARENTLY washed up with politics, 
Jim Farley this month returns to pri- 
vate business. He has been named 
chairman of the Coca-Cola Export Co., 
with interests in 76 foreign countries. 
At the same time, he is said to head 
a syndicate which has bought out the 
New York Yankee’s baseball chain.” 

Whatever enterprise he enters, port- 
ly, pink-faced Mr. Farley should prove 
to be the man in the spot. In politics, 
as well as in business, he has proved 
himself to be a master salesman. His 
showmanship, his loyalty (even under 
trying circumstances), his patience 
with people, his play on the personal 
touch, seldom fail to click. 


* 


J. D. A. Morrow, who was one of 
the founders of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., and for the past 13 years its presi- 
dent, has resigned to head the Joy 
Manufacturing Co., maker of coal- 
loading machines. 


Gano Dunn, president of the J. G. 
White Engineering Corp., has been 
elected a director of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. An officer in several engi- 
neering societies, Dunn is senior con- 
sultant to the National Defense Com- 
mission. 


Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER, recently 
elected chairman of the National City 
Bank, New York, has now been named 
chairman of the bank’s affiliate, the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co. He suc- 
ceeds the late James H. PERKIns. 


GeorcE H. MEILINGER, sales promo- 
tion man in Chicago for Westinghouse, 
has been, named sales development 
manager of household refrigeration, 
a new department. 


A. D. Innis, for many years a sales 
representative for Chrysler, also goes 
(Continued on page 31) 





























Can We Think Any Faster? 


W. H. CONANT 


THE CUSTOMER was ready to sign. 

The salesmanager tried to date the 
president for that Friday afternoon to 
give the new contract final approval. 

But the boss was leaving early for 
the week end, and Monday was a holi- 
day. So he suggested Tuesday. 

The S.M. had a production schedule 
committee meeting Tuesday and spoke 
of Wednesday. 

But the president was dated up for 
golf that afternoon and Thursday was 
a trade association meeting for the 
S.M., so the following Friday was set. 

And thus the weeks roll by. They’ve 
been getting shorter, too, for a good 
while now. They once were six days 
long, then five-and-a-half, then five and 
now more nearly four-and-a-half. How 
can we drop a day-and-a-half out of 
every week without its having some 
effect on our business, our opportu- 
nity, our reserve for the unforeseen? 
Such as, for example, the job we had 
to do in 1917 or the situation we faced 
in 1932; or, maybe, in this year of 
grace 1940? 

When do we do the work we once 
could do on Saturday morning? And 
Golfday afternoon? And on the miss- 
ing odd days we take ’twixt working 
demi-weeks? Why, tomorrow. .. . 
There’s getting to be so much tomor- 
row in our business day that the pres- 
ent hour seems but an interlude to 
catch up with last week’s work. 

The speeding-up of plants and mails 
and forms of travel, misleads us into 
thinking we at the glass-top desks have 
accelerated our own thoughts and acts 
to accomplish more in less time. Per- 
haps we do work a little faster, even if 
it is not always so well. But thinking 
is the priceless executive ingredient; 
can we think any faster than in days 
of yore? 

A girl can take dictation more rap- 
idly than could her spinster aunt. But 
can we compose good letters any faster 
than the men who went before us? 

They now run off a tabulation in a 
twinkling as contrasted with the plod- 
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ding way of yesteryear. But can we 
digest and analyze it more quickly? 

It doesn’t take a customer so long to 
reach our reception room, with rapid 
transit and express elevators. But can 
we do business. and dismiss him any 
sooner than they could in 1910? 

We're told that we must learn to 
play and keep some hobby going. We 
like the idea. We must not let ourselves 
get dull and stodgy from too close and 
constant application to work. . . . That 
still small voice that’s luring us to lei- 
sure is a veritable Fifth Column in our 
business army. We, who pride our- 
selves on being go-getter business men, 
are becoming chronic adjourners and 
some-other-timers. 

The cause is both physical and men- 
tal. 

Physically, it is almost impossible 
to get our work done in the work days 
now left to us. The increase in the 
number of holidays, the shortened 
week, the vogue for more vacations, all 
have lessened greatly the hours for of- 
fice work. The work itself has probably 
increased. 

Mentally, we have the impression 
that we are under devastatingly high 
pressure and must not overtax our 
faculties. We'll be clearer thinkers for 
getting out and away from it all. “Let’s 
put this off until Monday; I'll be 
thinking better then.” And Monday has 
its own load of things to be thought 





L. A. Horney 


about, without taking. on any hang- 
overs from last Friday. So we get in- 
creasingly behind. 

There is less and less sense of fleet- 
ing time in the minds of many busi- 
ness men. We budget our money but 
never our time. How many among us 
ever figure our salaries on an hourly 
rate, based even on the nominal office 
hours we plan to keep? And how many 
go to the length of asking ourselves at 
noon or close of day, “What have I 
definitely accomplished? Have I real- 
ly earned my hourly rate these past 
few hours, or am I coasting on what | 
did once?” 

The latent work-hour-accomplish- 
ment among the key men in any or- 
ganization is a huge total. To have the 
disposal of their abilities during the 
accumulated hours which are not now 
usefully applied, would provide earn- 
ings to liquidate the national debt. 
And what a gold mine for the tax in- 
ventor—to put an impost on every ex- 
ecutive’s unused capacity! There are 
brains and energy to plethoric degree 
among our merchants and traders and 
manufacturers, but many of them dole 
out a scant portion of it in the five, 
six or seven hours of it per day dur- 
ing some few days of some weeks. 

It is hardly the way for a business, 
an industry, a nation, to fortify itself 
against a time of emergency or the 
years of pestilence. 
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Rest of Year Looks Good 


ROBERT A. WARD 


THE NEAR-TERM business outlook is 
bright. Business men are warranted 
in looking for at least maintenance of 
the current high level of both produc- 
tion and distribution through the bal- 
ance of the year. 

Ordinarily, following such a steep 
rise in production as has been wit- 
nessed since Spring, some hesitancy, 
or a temporary decline, might be ex- 
pected. But these are not normal times. 

Our armament program, for exam- 
ple, promises to play an increasingly 
important part in the business out- 
look. The best estimates at the present 
time point to total armament expendi- 
tures during the current Federal fiscal 
year of close to $5,000,000,000. This 
is roughly $3,500,000,000 more. than 
such expenditures in the preceding 12 
months. 

In other words, defense expenditures 
during the current 12-month period 
should average around $400,000,000 
monthly—they probably are averaging 
only half that amount at the present 
time. Obviously, there must be a sharp 
stepping up in the rate of expendi- 
tures in coming months. 

The collateral effects of the arma- 
ment program cannot be overstressed. 
The Government has already started a 
huge construction program for various 
defense purposes. Private industry has 
been slow in making needed capital 
expenditures. But with reasonable 
assurance of liberal depreciation allow- 
ances on new plants constructed for 
armaments and other wartime pur- 
poses, private industry can be counted 
on to accelerate its spending for plants 
and equipment. The probabilities are 
that construction will also be stimu- 
lated by England’s urgent need for 
aircraft. 

Actual orders by our Government 
for aircraft, tanks, shells and similar 
war materials have been slow in de- 
veloping, and it probably will be some 
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months before they will be produced 
in volume. But one should not lose 
sight of the fact that large orders have 
already been, and will continue to be, 
placed for products which we have 
the capacity and machines to produce, 
such as shoes, blankets, overcoats and 
trucks. 

The total volume of such orders to 
date runs into several hundred millions 
of dollars. 

Employment and payrolls have be- 
gun to reflect the quickened tempo of 
industry. Since 1937, a fairly prosper- 
ous year, employment in the armament 
industries—shipbuilding, aircraft, ma- 
chine tool, engine, aluminum and ex- 
plosive trades—has increased nearly 
60%. And the end is not in sight. 

This increase in buying power spells 
greater activity in the consumers’ 
goods industries—in retail trade, and 
in the distribution of goods generally. 

The important automobile industry 
also will contribute in a substantial 
fashion to the better trade in prospect 
in coming months. The industry is 
winding up a highly successful year. 
It is entering the new model year in 
a strong statistical position. Dealer 





cleaned up satisfactorily. Used cars are 
selling well. 

With 1941 operating schedules 
threatened by possible demands of the 
armament program, activity in the 
automobile centers in early future 
months is certain to provide a strong 
support to business as a whole. 

The three big uncertainties in the 
outlook are taxes, domestic politics 
and the fate of England. 

The excess profits tax, as reported 
to the House Committee, is compara- 
tively mild. There is no assurance that 
the schedules will not be somewhat 
more harsh when the measure is finally 
enacted. But there is no present evi- 
dence that the new taxes will prevent 
substantially higher earnings, in the 
aggregate, coincident with the higher 
levels of production in prospect. , 

The defeat of Great Britain would, 
of course, be a definite shock. But the 
effects on industrial activity in this 
country would probably be only tem- 
porary. Our exports to Britain account 
for only a small fraction of our total 
industrial production. Any loss in.our 
export markets, moreover, undoubt- 
edly would be largely, if not entirely, 
offset by a speeding up of our arma- 
ment program and the taking over of 
British orders already placed here. 

All in all, there is basis for tempered 
optimism. Final quarter industrial ac- 
tivity might well be the best for any 
quarter of the year. Many of the heavy 
industries already are operating at 
capacity. The consumers’ goods indus- 
tries should soon begin to reflect more 
fully the effects of expanding govern- 
ment and private spending, and larger 
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Although the rise in orders for capital goods was checked in July, demand for them con- 
tinued strong. Since a number of the capital-goods industries are now running at capacity, 
recent orders are adding to backlogs rather than stimulating production. Present backlogs 
assure a high rate of operations in many capital-goods industries for months to come 
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The story of the home...and 


the 


MANY YEARS AGO, a man bought a 
house. Naturally, he furnished his home 
in the style of the day. 





At the same time, he bought a Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Policy. Today, he 
still owns that policy, and he still lives 
in that same home. 





But as times have changed, his taste in 
furnishing his home has changed, too. 
For example, the living room has been 
completely modernized. Here, as in other 
rooms, old-fashioned furniture has been 
replaced by up-to-date pieces. Electric- 
ity, telephones, and an improved heating 
plant have been installed in the house. 








However, the physical appearance of his 
life insurance policy probably has not 
changed a bit. It looks exactly as it did 





the day he bought it. Yet it, too, may have 
been modernized to the great advantage 
of the policyholder. For, as experience 
showed it to be possible, the Company 
was enabled to give more in many cases, 
than was called for in the original policy. 


And, unlike the improvements to his 
house, which represent an outlay of cash, 
any additional benefits to which he is 
now entitled under his policy have been 
made available although no change in 
the premium rate was or could have been 
made. 


> For example, a policy issued before 
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life insurance policy 


1915 did not provide for participation in 
the surplus earnings of the Company. 
Today, the holder of such a policy re- 
ceives his share of the divisible surplus 
in the form of a dividend on his policy. 


Many policyholders, who have found 
it impossible to continue the payment of 
the required premiums on their policies, 
have been delighted to find that the non- 
forfeiture values available under such 
circumstances are, in some cases, now 
much larger than those specified in their 
policies. 


As conditions warranted, Metropolitan 
has also found it possible to increase sub- 
stantially the amount of insurance pay- 
able under manv of the earlier Industrial 
policies over the amount called for in 
such policies. 


An important provision included in 
many current Ordinary policies is the 
right to have the insurance payable in 
the form of an income. This right was not 
included in early Ordinary policies, but 
has since been extended to them. 


Provisions for additional benefits in 
case of death by accidental means, and 
benefits for loss of eyesight or limbs, have 
been added to Industrial policies issued 
before these benefits were regularly in- 
cluded in such policies. 


> The changes cited above illustrate the 
progress that has been made in liberal- 
izing the terms of Metropolitan life in- 
surance policies, and in providing more 
benefits. Each change has brought the 
policyholder some real advantage which 
the original contract did not obligate 
Metropolitan to provide. 


These improvements in old policies 
have been made voluntarily by Metro- 
politan as part of its effort to provide the 
policyholder with the utmost possible 
protection and service. 


> If you are in doubt as to whether your 
old policies have become more advan- 
tageous since you bought them years 
ago, your Metropolitan Agent will gladly 
examine them and ascertain whether 
there are any additional benefits to which 
you may now be entitled. 


Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the New York World’s Fair and at the Golden Gate International Exposition in San Francisco 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


Don’t worry if your job is a little 
bigger than you are. Every important 
job in this world has had to be tackled 
by somebody who thought he wasn’t 
quite up to it. —Nytic Review. 


Periods of wholesome laziness, after 
days of energetic effort, will wonder- 
fully tone up the mind and body. It 
does not involve loss of time, since 
after a day of complete rest and quiet- 
ness you will return to your regular 
occupation with renewed interest and 
vigor. —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


My suggestion to ambitious young 
men would be to conserve and develop 
their physical and mental strength, 
cram their heads with all the useful 
knowledge they can, and work, work, 
work—not simply for their own ad- 
vancement but to get worthwhile 
things done. -—Epwarp G. SEUBERT, 
president, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 


Anticipate the difficult by managing 
the easy. —Lao-TzeE. 


THE AMERICAN’s CREED 

I believe in the United States of 
America as a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people; 
whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a republic; a sovereign nation 
of many sovereign states; a perfect 
union, one and inseparable; estab- 
lished upon those principles of free- 
dom, equality, justice and humanity 
for which American patriots sacrificed 
their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to 
my country to love it; to support its 
constitution; to obey its laws; to re- 
spect its flag; and to defend it against 
all enemies. —WILLIAM TYLER Pace. 
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I have seen boys on my baseball 
team go into slumps and never come 
out of them, and I have seen others 
snap right out and come back better 
than ever. I guess more players lick 
themselves than are ever licked by an 
opposing team. The first thing any 
man has to know is how to handle him- 
self. Training counts. You can’t win 
any game unless you are ready to win. 

—ConnieE Mack. 


Get Up anp Get Out 


Don’t you think some people in this 
land have talked too much? 

Don’t you think the time has come to 
call their little bluff? 

Ask them—W hat’s the matter? 

Make them can their chatter, 

Then proceed to make the party rough. 

Tell them they’re a menace to the land, 

Tell them in a way they'll understand. 


Get up and get out, if you've got any 
doubt about this U. S. A. 

If you don’t like it here— 

Why the ocean is clear 

There’s a boat going home every day. 

Now, we don’t want to brag 

But there’s only one flag, 

The flag that will never fall, 

Lay your life down for that, 

If you won’t, here’s your hat, 

Just Get Up and Get Out—that’s all. 

—GEorFREY O’Hara. 


Men do less than they ought unless 
they do all that they can.—CaRLYLe. 


A supremely religious man or woman 
is one who believes deeply and con- 
sistently in the’veracity of his highest 
experiences. He has his hours in the 
cellar . . . but he believes in the truth 
of the hours he spends upstairs. 

—Harry Emerson Fospicx, D.D. 





We like to think it is enough if we 
keep our own lives straight. Quite 
plainly it is not. If we talk cynically 
or encourage a lowering of standards, 
even though we still control our own 
actions, we become responsible for the 
failure of those who, weakened by our 
influence, fail to stand upright. 

—Georce P. T. Sarcent, D.D. 


It is better to wear out than to rust 
out. —BisHop CUMBERLAND. 


Someone once asked James J. Cor- 
bett what was the most important 
thing a man must do to become a 
champion. He replied, “Fight one 
more round.” —Miton Bacon. 


Spurts don’t count. The final score 
makes no mention of a splendid start 
if the finish proves that you were an 
“also ran.”  §£—HERBERT KAUFMAN. 


Thoughts have to be fastened to 
something and those who are without 
ambition and_ responsibility hitch 
theirs to trifles. 

—Tue Hoticoa Review. 


An able man shows his spirit by 
gentle words and resolute actions. 
—CHESTERFIELD. 


Because your own strength is un- 
equal to the task, do not assume that 
it is beyond the powers of man; but if 
anything is within the powers and 
province of man, believe that it is 
within your own compass also. 

—Marcus AvRELIUs. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty-two years has 
been published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


He that observeth the mind 
shall not sow, and he that re- 
gardeth the clouds shall not 
reap. In the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening with- 
hold not thy hand.—Ecclesi- 
astes 11:4-6. 


Sent in by G. Carter, Madison, Ga. 
What is your favorite text? A 
Forbes book is presented to send- 
ers of texts used. 
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Business Milestones 


(Continued from page 10) 








being used in the production of belts, 
garters, etc. Now high-style items in 
the upper-price brackets, the shoes will 
not be mass produced for the popular 
market until Spring. 


New Markets 


Before the Nazi invasion of the Low 
Lands, Holland dominated the world 
market for milk products. Now U. S. 
producers are capturing much of the 
trade. June exports of condensed and 
evaporated milks, mostly to the Philip- 
pine Islands and Far Eastern destina- 
tions, more than doubled last year’s. 
Meanwhile, U. S. producers prepare 
for increased shipments to Great 
Britain, Latin America and other 
markets formerly serviced by Holland. 


Exit, Expense Accounts? 


A hotel credit-card service, just an- 
nounced by the Continental Hotel 
Service Co., Chicago, practically does 
away with salesmen’s expense accounts 
(and their costly accounting). The 
service works in this way: Continental 
issues all-purpose credit cards on lead- 
ing hotels to salesmen of companies 
that subscribe to the plan. The cards 
are good for meals, laundry, telephone 
calls, etc., as well as for rooms. At 
the end of the month, Continental acts 
as a clearing house between the hotels 
and participating companies, gets a 
cut from the hotels on the business it 
brings. 


What Next? 


Two modern Delilahs are now tour- 
ing the farm belt in a trailer, which is 
fixed up as a barber shop-beauty par- 
lor. They roll up to barn doors, trim 
and shave the farmer and his helpers, 
give his wife a wave and facial. 


Many First Flyers 


Reporting a substantial increase in 
passenger traffic, United Airlines com- 
ments that one-sixth of all passengers 
carried in recent weeks were first 
riders with the line, that most of these 
had never been in a plane before. 


United believes this growing popular- 
ity of flying can be-attributed (1) to 
the industry’s “It_Pays to Fly” adver- 
tising campaign of 1939-40, and (2) 
to the airlines’ outstanding safety rec- 
ord (Forbes, Apr. 15, p. 22). 


Goodwill Builder 


By attaching a greeting card to its 
vacation checks this year, the Package 
Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass., has 





undertook to find out why some deal- 
ers hold a prosperous clientéle, while 
others have high customer turnover. 
Hundreds of car buyers were inter- 
viewed. The results: The outstanding 
characteristic of successful dealers is 
“proper attention to details.” Next 
comes “intelligent diagnosis,” followed 
by “he keeps his promises,” “he avoids 
overselling,” “his charges are reason- 
able,” “he appreciates my patronage.” 


Insurance Policy 


Newest industry to adopt a public 
relations program as an insurance pol- 
icy on the unknown future is the truck- 
ing industry, which has grown to 
greatness almost without public notice. 
Through the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, private and for hire truck 








VACATION TIME 
IS HERE AGAIN 


We are glad to ettach a check covering 
two week’s pay, which we are sure will — 
do its part to add to your ‘enjoyment. 


PackaGe MAcuHinery Company 
Springheld, Massachusetts: 





A Happy Vacation 7 August 3rd to 38th, 1540 





. a reminder that will be remembered 


hit upon a pleasant way of reminding 
workers that they go away with the 
best wishes of the management (see 
photo). 


1941 Cars on Way 


Automobile executives have been 
taking just enough time off from na- 
tional defense activities in recent weeks 
to show their 1941 models to news- 
paper men at special previews (see 
photo, p. 9). Public announcements 
will begin to. appear soon. Opening of 
the New York Automobile Show on 
Oct. 12 will mark the end of the an- 
nouncement period. The new cars will 
be longer, wider, more comfortable— 
and higher priced; but prices will be 
held as low as advances in material 
prices and Federal taxes permit. Nash 
will attack the lowest-price field with 
an entirely new six. 


Reasons for Repeats 


Because customers count more than 
sales (p. 17), General Motors recently 


operators will soon launch a nation- 
wide advertising campaign to sell the 
public on their advantages and to 
bring out such facts about the industry 
as that it employs 3,500,000 workers, 
operates 4,000,000 trucks, pays more 
than $400,000,000 a year in special 
taxes, and serves 18,000 communities 
which have no other transportation. 


Sell, Rent, Buy, Swap 


Transferred to a new city, executives 
must dispose of one home, find an- 
other. An interstate real estate ex- 
change, founded in Boston two years 
ago to help business men faced with 
this problem, now reports that it has 
helped 500 executives of 370 compa- 
nies. Called the Transferred Executives 
Guild, the organization is really a 
clearing house of homes. Executives 
list their houses for rent or sale, along 
with their housing needs, and the 
Guild negotiates the selling, renting 
and buying at a small fee. Often barter 
comes into play, as two business men 
swap homes. 
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Tides of Industry 


_ Two Down, two up, two unchanged is the score of the six industrial and trade 
indices below. . . . As a free service for readers, “How to Use the Forses Business 
Maps” has recently been published. This guide tells what things to look for in 
the maps, shows how they forecast business conditions, and reveals how com- 
panies use them to pilot sales, advertising, collections and other business opera- 
tions. For your copy, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to The Editors, 


Forses Macazine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Steel Output (% of capacity)— 
New orders are reported coming in at 
the rate steel is being made. That, plus 
backlogs and future prospects, makes 
the rise soundly based. 
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Department Store Sales (% of 
last year)—The gain over 1939 is be- 
ing maintained, and a good Fall season 
is ahead, storekeepers predict. 
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Automobile Output (thousands)— 

Previews for the press are now usher- 

ing in the new-model season (p. 9) ; 

the bottom of the seasonal slump has 
, just about been reached. 




















Carloadings (thousands)—Most of 
the margin of gain above last year 
comes from greater miscellaneous, 
coal, ore and forest products loadings. 














Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH)—Increases in the Central In- 
dustrial and Rocky Mountain regions 
account for most of the upswing. 
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Check Payments (outside N. Y. 
City, billions of dollars) —Time needed 
for diffusion of spending in heavy in- 
dustries is a cause of irregularity. 
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Prices (1926=100)—The downward drift in both price indices has flattened 
out, but perhaps only temporarily. Weakening prices for grains, coffee and crude 
rubber contributed to the nominal decline in the most recent week. 
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The receiver stands poised, tense, 
alert. with eyes on the ball. He’s 
expecting “fast service” NOW! 
Users of coal for domestic purposes, 
and retail dealers who supply their 
needs, can expect the same kind of 
service when specifying Fuel Satis- 
faction—the unexcelled coal mined 
along the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way. Fuel Satisfaction is ideal for 
domestic as well as industrial and 
special purposes. It produces satis- 
factory, even heat, is clean-burning 
and leaves a minimum of ash or 
waste. 

For complete information about 
this economical, dependable coal, 
telephone or write: Coal Traffic De- 
partment, Roanoke, Va., or any of 
the railway’s Coal Bureaus located 
at the ‘following addresses: 833 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Boston: 819 Marquette Building, 
Chicago: 904 Dixie Terminal Build- 
ing, Cincinnati; 1819 Union Com- 
merce Building. Cleveland: 1740 
Book Building, Detroit: 1105 Rey- 
nolds Building. Winston-Salem: or 
any representative of the railway’s 
Freight Traffic Department. 
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CARRIER OF FUEL SATISFACTION 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 


Polaroid Lamp—TIwo-Way Heater 


News of New Products, Materials 


Gone Is Glare 


What is said to be the first popular- 
priced Polaroid (anti-glare) desk 
lamp, designed for home and office 
use, has just been announced. 

Like the more expensive models, 
says the manufacturer, this one pro- 
motes good eye hygiene by trapping 
the harmful, glaring qualities of the 
light at its source. No diffusing de- 
vices are involved; the light (from a 
hundred-watt bulb) is directed through 
a sheet of the Polaroid light-control 
material under the shade. A mirror- 
like reflector produces the desired di- 
rection, intensity and uniformity of the 
light over the working surface. Venti- 
lation slots dissipate the heat produced 
by the bulb. 

The lamp has a_ walnut-finished 
plastic stem and base, a copper trim, 
an egg-shell-brown parchment shade. 
It is compact, complete. (1-91) 


Emergency Lamp 


Another development in lighting 
equipment is a storage battery emer- 
gency lamp, said to be ideal for use 
where there is no electric current, or 
where it is hazardous to introduce 
long, ungainly extension cords. 

Since its parts are all securely sealed, 
says the maker, the lamp can be safely 
used in repairing pipe lines, in enter- 
ing tanks of explosive gases and va- 
pors. A powerful, shatter-proof lens 
protects the bulb, while a secondary 
lens (mounted in the same holder) 
diffuses the beam. Not much bigger 
than an ordinary flat-iron, the lamp is 
easy to handle. (2-91) 


For Extra Warmth 


Because it operates on both the re- 
flection and circulation principles of 
heating, a new electric room-heater is 
reported to heat faster than conven- 
tional equipment, to warm larger areas. 

At the bottom of the heater, which 
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has 40 reflecting surfaces, a damper 
easily opened and shut draws in the 
cold air, promotes circulation. The 
heater has an adjustable focus, and 
is controlled by an on-and-off switch. 
It is made of steel, finished in a neu- 
tral blue tone, and has a corrugated 
chrome reflector. (3-91) 


For the Laboratory 


Two primary alcohols, said to have 
many uses in the laboratory, are now 
available for the first time in commer- 
cial quantities. 

They are normal octanol and nor- 
mal decanol. Both have very low solu- 
bility in water, says the producer, are 
good anti-foaming agents, and can be 
used as mixed solvents for the extrac- 
tion of fats and oils. (4-91) 


Picnic Ice 


Something to take along on a boat- 
ing, automobile or camping trip is a 
new refrigerant, consisting of two 





We often hear people say the 
country’s future lies behind it, 
that there is nothing new to in- 
vent, to develop, to send to 
market. 

Don’t ever believe it. Here are 
only a few of the things we 
didn’t have 10 years ago: 

Television. Synthetic rubber. 
Streamline trains. Transoceanic 
passenger air service. Fluores- 
cent lighting. Glass building 
blocks. Synthetic hosiery replac- 
ing silk. Synthetic vitamins. New 
plywoods, stronger than steel. 
Polarized glass. New plastics. 
Fibre glass for insulation and 
textiles. Sulfanilamide and sulfa- 
pyridine, drugs that kill the 
deadly streptococcus germs. 














powders that are said to produce in- 
stant cold when they are mixed with 
water. 

It takes but seven to ten minutes, 
says the manufacturer, for the solution 
to thoroughly chill bottled and canned 
beverages. The refrigerant can also be 
used to cool soft foods.in a specially 
built container. 

The powders come in compact, 
easily transportable cans and, we are 
told, are harmless to skin and clothing, 
are non-poisonous and _ non-inflam- 


mable. (5-91) 


Telegraphics 


A new electric gage for measuring 
the thickness of porcelain enamel on 
metal surfaces is said to indicate dif- 
ferences of as little as 1/10,000 of an 
inch, thus insures uniform application, 
better tones. (6-91) 


Leading a new line of electric irons 
is one that has a ruby pilot light in 
the handle. When the iron is hot 
enough to be used, the light g 
out. (7-91) . 


An automatic machine for wrapping 
and_ double-sealing pharmaceutical 
supplies, which also provides a so- 
called ripcord for opening, all in one 
operation, .has just been announced. 
The machine is the first of its kind, 
says the maker, and marks one more. 
step toward the sanitary protection 
for this kind of merchandise, which 
has long been desired. (8-91) 


A steel mirror, with a_ nickel- 
chromium face, has been developed 
for use in factory washrooms. While 
it has a high reflecting quality, it can 
take a lot of punishment, says the 
manufacturer. (9-91) ' 


Suffering from “overdevelopment,” 
the common, kitchen variety mixer is 
complicated to operate, bothersome to 
clean. But now comes a simple, sturdy 
mixer, easy to use, featuring three- 
beater construction, power-saving di- 
rect gearing for attachments, and a 
three-way hinge by which the mixer 
can be inverted without removal from 
its base. (10-91) —Don Samson. 


Readers may feel free to write Don Samson 
for further information about any of these 
items which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of: the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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New Lights for Old 


Two RECENT electrical developments 
are important to owners and occu- 
pants of office and factory buildings. 

One is admission to the National 
Electrical Code of several new types 
of electric wires. They are known in 
the trade as “thin-wall” wires because 
the insulation, while entirely efficient, 
is so much thinner that more wires 
can be carried in a conduit than 
was possible with other types of in- 
sulation. 

The other development is the fluores- 
cent lamp (Forbes, April 1, p. 12). 

One or the other, or in some cases 
both, of these new developments open 
a new field for building modernization 
by the installation of new lighting fa- 
cilities. 

Lighting’ has been a particular bot- 
tleneck in the modernization of office 
buildings, partly because so many of 
the buildings were well built in the 
first place. Their owners were proud 
of the fact that electric light conduits 
were so completely buried in the ma- 
sonry construction as to be always in- 
visible. 

That was a fine feature—auntil light- 
ing requirements began to go up. In 
1918 the lighting standard for offices 
recommended in new construction was 
from four to eight foot candles. By 
1930, it was 10 to 15 foot candles. In 
1940 it is 20 to 30, and in some large 
offices and drafting rooms as much as 
50 foot candles of light is provided 
for. 

The office building which was built 
in 1918 would have little more. than 
half the minimum conduit capacity 
considered necessary in 1940. Long be- 
fore it could match the lighting stand- 
ards of the 1940 building, its conduits, 
which cannot be enlarged, would be 
choked up with new wires to handle 
a larger load. 

There are two ways out of that di- 
lemma now. One is to replace the old 
wiring with thin-wall wiring. In some 
sizes of conduit, capacity can thereby 
be doubled; in any size, it can be ap- 
preciably increased. 

The second way out is to use fluores- 
cent lighting. While thin-wall wires in- 


crease conduit capacity, fluorescent 
lamps increase the light from the same 
amount of alternating current. (Flu- 
orescent lamps use direct current only 
with a converter which uses as much 
current as the lamp itself—important 
in the older cities of the East and Mid- 
dle West.) 

Fluorescent fixtures cost more than 
those for filament lamps, and the lamps 
themselves are more expensive. But 
their life is longer. Most office build- 
ings use 1,000-hour lamps, while flu- 
orescents are guaranteed for 2,500 


' hours and their ultimate span of life 


has not yet been established. 


Shackled Business 


GOVERNMENT is the biggest payroll in 
the United States, and the fastest- 
growing. 

Excluding recent preparedness ex- 
pansion, Federal functions cost $10,- 
000 per year for every person on the 
regular civil payroll—and today more 
than 1,000,000 are at work for Uncle 
Sam. Considering all forms of govern- 
ment—state, local and Federal—the 
average American family now pays 
more for taxes, direct and indirect, 
than for house rent. 

Such is the picture presented in The 
Dead Hand of Bureaucracy, a new 
book by Lawrence Sullivan, Forses 
Washington correspondent since 1934, 
published by Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Since 1800, the number of persons 
on the Federal payroll—exclusive of 
military and relief—has increased 738 
times faster than the total population. 
Sullivan traces this growth through 
the decades, delineates the steady ex- 
pansion of Federal powers and catalogs 
the vastly increased authority delegated 
to the President under “blank-check” 
legislation. 

“From the experience of 150 years, 
one thing is. certain,” the author says. 
“Every bureau or commission costs 
something; and it will cost more next 
year than this. No emergency pro- 


There are some advantages in the 
use’ of fluorescent lamps which may be 
selling points for office space. The day- 
light quality does not actually add 
anything to the ability of office work- 
ers to see, but most of them like it 
better. Fluorescent lamps do, however, 
throw off much less heat than any fila- 
ment lamp. 

Probably the only completely flu- 
orescent-lighted office building is the 
sales promotion structure at General 
Electric’s Nela Park in Cleveland. That 
was built in 1918 and the absolute 
limit of the conduits was reached some 
years ago, so that emergency visible 
extensions had to be made. Partly to 
take advantage of its own develop- 
ment and partly to demonstrate that 
development to its own organization, 
the company installed complete fluores- 
cent lighting. The result is that the 
wiring in the old conduits delivers 
twice the foot candles of light that had 
been obtainable with filament lamps. 


claimed since 1933 ever has been de- 
clared officially at end.” 

A chapter styled “We, the Govern- 
ment” traces the development of the 
government crackdown against busi- 
ness. Other chapters trace the effect of 
the NLRB, SEC, AAA and other alpha- 
betical agencies, on the spirit and drive 
of free enterprise. The activities of 
Communist fellow-travelers within the 
Federal structure are pieced together 
from some 9,000 pages of hearings be- 
fore the Dies Committee. Political 
manipulation of relief, and the greedy 
advance of precinct spoils against the 
merit system of civil service also are 
reviewed. 

The 300-page book is supported by 
10 appendix tables of official Federal 
statistics on spending, taxes, govern- 
ment debt, industrial employment, pri- 
vate investment, housing and the swell- 
ing tide of Federal subsidies and sub- 
ventions. 

The author believes that the nation 
is at a critical fork in the road; that 
private enterprise will be restored and 
re-established soon, or the tinsel tide 
of bureaucratic squandering ultimately 
will sweep the United: States into 
bankruptcy and “that form of na- 
tional . receivership.. which, - abroad, 
frankly is called dictatorship.” 
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Traditional ounZiylefe’ 
of Old Virginia 


A 250-acre seaside “Dominion 
of Pleasure”"—smartly modern 
—crowned by the satisfaction 
that comes of vacationing with 
the “right” people. *Complete 
recreation program— famous 
“name” bands. *Luxurious ap- 
intments, celebrated cuisine, 
roof. American plan. Sur- 
ptisingly moderate. * Advance 
reservations are advisable. 


Open All Year—Restricted Clientele 
Write for Booklet 31 


“CAMLIER 


MOTEL > BEACH CLUB - COUNTRY CLUB 








LOANS 


in PRIVATELY 
vith 4 at ar TOTAL At = cost as tow as 


144% ON SECURITIES 
2% ON LIFE INSURANCE 


Based on Size, Maturity, and Collateral 
No amortization or cash balance required 


COLLATERAL DISCOUNT CORP. 


Graybar Building, New York City 


GD ===. 
& COMPANY 
WitMINncTON, DELAWARE: August 19, 1940 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12%4 a share on the outs i 
Preferred Stock, payable October 25, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
October 10, 1940; also $1.75 a share, as the third 
“Snterim’’ dividend for 1940, on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable September 14, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on August 26, 1940. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 

















UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
The Board of Directors at a meeting held August 
-* oe declared a dividend for the third quarter 
yes 1940, of 50c a share on the Common 
Stock Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, pay- 
September 30, 1940, to stockholders of record 

at hy close of eas September 12, 1940. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 
Cc. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 





TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of m she cents per share on the Company’s ca = 
stock, payable September 16, 1940, to 
of record at the close of business August 30, 1940. 
H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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Stock Market Outlook. 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


THE CHIEF stock market depressant 
for several weeks has been the fear 
that the Nazis might score some alarm- 
ing initial successes in their threat to 
bring Britain to her knees. 

If there was any doubt about what 
was holding the market back, it has 
now been removed by the ease with 
which prices rallied under the encour- 
agement of a lull in the air war and 
Prime Minister Churchill’s confident 
speech. The lull has been all the more 
encouraging because it followed indi- 
cations that the R.A.F. is capable of 
repulsing mass attacks and inflicting 
severe losses upon the numerically su- 
perior enemy air force. 

Moreover, it is to be expected that 
Great Britain will draw considerable 
moral encouragement—as well as per- 
haps some reinforcement to her naval 
strength—from the plans being laid by 
the United States for joint action with 
Canada on Western Hemisphere de- 
fense and also by reason of projected 
extensions of our naval base areas. 

It is well to remember, however, that 
the latest pause in Nazi operations 
may be only the lull before the real 
storm. If such an “all-out” assault is 
made upon Britain it seems liable to 
subject the stock market to further— 
even if only temporary—shocks. 

The market has chosen, however, to 
look at the more hopeful side of the 
picture which is presented if we jump 
to the conclusion that the Nazis are 
about to abandon any serious attempt 


to invade England. With fears of ad- 
verse war develepments removed, many 
stocks obviously stand out in an un- 
dervalued position, even with due al- 
lowance for taxes yet to be levied. A 
stock market “ex-war fears” would also 
be justified im taking full account of 
the growing prospect of a defeat of the 
New Deal in November. 

At this stage one of the best rules 
is, “Let the market be your guide.” 
That is, if the course of the market 
does not conform with preconceived 
ideas, then ideas must be changed to 
conform with the market’s action. 

To sum up: From its Aug. 12 high 
of 127.26 the Dow-Jones industrial re- 
acted to a low of 121.28 on Aug. 16. 
The decline stopped short of the 116- 
117 area suggested in the Aug. 15 
“Outlook” as likely to prove to be the 
“real buying point.” A rise above the 
Aug. 12 high would now suggest no 
more than a possible extension of the 
rallying movement, perhaps to around 
our originally estimated top of 130- 
132. But such a move should bring a 
later correction down to around the 
122 level. If the current rally fails to 
top the Aug. 12 high decisively, buy- 
ing opportunities may yet be available 
around 116-117. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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Politics Are Paramount 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


IN MY HUMBLE judgment, the political 
situation is paramount in considering 
the investment outlook, even more so 
than affairs abroad. The market shows 
this, I think. 

Based on trips to various parts of 
the country, I consider that Wendell 
Willkie has a real chance to win. I am 
betting heavily on him. If one felt 
sure that Roosevelt would win, he 
ought to sell all his stocks and await 
developments. 

Here are some points to be borne 
in mind: 

1. For the time being, many cor- 
porate profits will be larger even after 
proposed tax increases are deducted, 
as compared with last year. 

2. If we get into the war, more 
regulations and taxes will hurt stock 
prices. (This is a possibility.) 

3. Recent exports of steel have been 
at the highest level in history. It is 
estimated that the steel industry this 
year will earn 5.7% on its invested 
capital, as compared with 4.2% in 
1939, 6.2% in 1937, and 9.1% in 
1929. Backlogs are heavy, and mill 
facilities are taxed. 

4. As a group, the profits of the 
durable goods plants have so far failed 
to reflect the armaments program. This 
is probably because the program is 
mostly in the blueprint stage. 

5. Exports of cotton and wheat have 
fallen off, for obvious reasons. There 
is a large carryover of wheat in this 
country, but a shortage abroad. 

6. Business on the London Stock 
Exchange is at the lowest ebb in mem- 
ory. Recently the market has been 
buoyed up by evidence of strengthen- 
ing of defenses. There is more con- 
fidence in England than in America, 
regarding the ability of the British to 
prevent a German invasion. (I share 
the English view.) 

7. The German public is turning to 
stocks in a fairly considerable way. 
Some of the Continental stock ex- 
changes have been re-opened. 

8. Commodity prices have been ris- 
ing in Britain. The general increase 


since the beginning of the war is 
421%. 

9. Excess bank reserves in the United 
States continue huge, now amounting 
to almost $6,500,000,000. 

10. Bank clearings have been de- 
clining. This might be an ominous 
warning, if continued. 


For those who: desire to speculate, 
it would seem to me at this time, tak- 
ing everything into consideration, that 
the steel stocks ought to be worth con- 
sidering, on a scale down. 

It at least seems certain that the in- 
dustry will be very busy for a long 
while. The prices of steel stocks are 
very low, considering capacity opera- 
tion, and permissible earnings under 
the proposed new tax laws. 

Most of these stocks have either 
large invested capital reflected by high 
book values; or, in some cases, such 
as Midland (which has a low book 
value), earnings in recent years have 
been excellent. Among the stocks in 
this group which appear favorably 
situated are: 


Price 1939 

About Earnings 
DIANE: ic. o5.6:3:0 58h 60 cece 77 $5.75 
ee ee eee ns ee 21 5.37 
CHM ocdconkccesunes:<ss 29 2.54 
PE incinkteceuscucesss 31 5.79 
Pittsburgh Steel, Ist pf...... 30 11.31 
U,, Bi Biases ccc cceccescs: 53 1.83 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube... 31 2.50 
Jones & Laughlin.......... 20 1.607 
WR. Sectvcdcestesscs. 21 6.40 

+Deficit. 


Should this industry continue as 
busy as it has been recently, it seems 
to me that dividend payments will well 
warrant investment in these. stocks 
around present prices, or on further 
declines. 

Earnings for 1940 should greatly 
exceed last year. 

—Aug. 23, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 





Stock Market Profits 





by R. W. Schabacker 
Author of “Stock Market_Theory and Practice” 
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Ideal for Béeginners—Endorsed 
by Seasoned Wall Street Traders 


The Stock Market is no place for 
Amateurs. It is an intricate, compli- 
cated trading place where inexperience 
and ignorance pay a heavy penalty, 
where knowledge and experience reap 
handsome profits. Schabacker’s book 
brings you a Plan for Profits: 


Tells you how to do your own fore- 
casting, how to predict major business 
swings, how to make money out of 
market trading, where to get reliable 
stock information, how to compute 
price-earning ratios, how to make money 
in a bear market, and places at your 
fingertips the answers to hundreds of 
questions on market technique. 


One reader writes: “After examining 
a large number of books, I find yours 
the most constructive and valuable.” 


342 Pages—11 Charts—12 Common Sense 
Chapters on Profitable Market 
Techniques 


Published originally in 1934, it is still the most 
authoritative book of its kind. We could take 
a full page to tell you about it and only scratch 
the surface. You,rhave to see and read the book 
to realize its value. So sure are we that you'll 
agree with the other thousands who are using 
this book, that we make this offer: Examine the 
book for 5 days at special cash price of $4; if it 
doesn’t come up to every expectation, return it 
and we’ll cheerfully refund your money. 


sneneeeeeeeen: Mail Coupon Today.-------.-.-- 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., P9-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 


Enclosed is $4. Please send me a copy of 
“Stock Market Profits,” by R. W. Schabacker. 
(On N. Y. C. orders add 8c. for Sales Tax) 
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Get Set for a 
Shake-Up 


(Continued from page 12) 








workers likely to be drafted can be 
planned carefully in advance. Tentative 
transfers and promotions can be ar- 
ranged, and special training given se- 
lected employees before these changes 
become necessary. Various sources of 
desirable applicants can be tapped, and 
a number of replacements mobilized 
and given pre-placement training. 
Women may be able to fill a number 
of jobs vacated by men; perhaps their 
wives may be trainable for certain 
classes of work and willing to take 
over the jobs temporarily. 


WHAT HE PICKS UP IS BAD 


Training of employees in transfer 
and promotion, and pre-employment 
training of applicants should also be 
planned carefully. Planned training 
is more efficient and less costly than 
the usual practice of having the new 
worker “pick up” his skill by watch- 
ing an older worker—all too often the 
new man picks up incorrect and unsafe 
work habits. It is important, therefore, 
that the foremen and other supervisors 
be coached at once in the art of in- 
struction. They will then be in a posi- 
tion to train new employees, and 
transferred or promoted workers, in 
efficient and safe work methods as 
quickly and economically as possible. 
Along with planned training should 
also go a strengthening of the safety 
and health programs. 

In planning these transfers, promo- 
tions and accessions, care should be 
taken to evaluate all classes of posi- 
tions and to establish pay schedules 
which will be commensurate and 
equitable. An organized procedure for 
individual wage and salary adjust- 
ments also needs to be developed. 
Work out these standards in advance, 
and you prevent many complaints 
from office and plant later. 

A definite policy should be set up 
on compensatory pay. The company’s 
finances, of course, will determine its 
liberality, but it seems only fair that 
some provision be made for drafted 
employees, if only for a short time. 
They and their dependents will need 
a cushion against a too-sudden drop 
in income, 


Provisions should also be made for 
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temporary withdrawal from employee 
benefit plans. A drafted worker should 
not be asked to forfeit company ser- 
vice credits which he has earned in 
these plans. But here again, the fi- 
nancial condition of the company is 
the ruling factor. The main point is 
to have a clear, definite and uniform 
policy; then employees will have 
something to go by and will not feel 
that there is discrimination between 
individuals or departments. 

This applies especially to protection 
of drafted workers’ seniority rights. 
The present tendency is for companies 
to agree to re-employ in their former 
occupations all drafted workers hon- 
orably discharged from military ser- 
vice who are physically capable of 
performing the duties involved. This 
means that employees promoted to re- 
place draftees must be advised that 
they will be demoted when and if 
their predecessors return, and that all 
new employees must be told that their 
job tenure is temporary. It is impor- 
tant to set down these policies in writ- 
ing and post them conspicuously in 
plant and office. 

Employers will face a host of new 
and strange problems shortly. But care- 
ful and systematic planning to meet 
them will minimize the difficulties. And 
if management will give as much 
thought in advance to these matters as 
it gives to the procurement of raw 
materials, to additional plant capacity 
and to sales, the shake-up which will 
come with the drafting of employees 
will cause a minimum of expense and 
disruption of operations. 





Public atime 


Begins at Home 
(Continued from page 13) 











of the veterans. For a start it used the 
resources of the Rotary Club, Kiwanis 
Club, American Legion, Women’s Club 
and others. 

The purpose of its program was “to 
arouse greater public understanding 
of the progress of Chicago Heights 
and the relation between all groups 
within the city; to promote greater 
appreciation of the economic impor- 
tance of industry to the general wel- 
fare of the city; to conduct a civic 
revival, awaken civic pride and estab- 
lish a better spirit of community co- 
operation; to carry on a civic, indus- 





trial and community education and 
Americanization program.” 

Some of the activities have been: 
Newspaper advertising program and 
newspaper publicity; civic Loyalty 
Day in schools; industrial educational 
films shown in theatres and plants; 
distribution of information leaflets on 
industry; foreign nationality group 
celebrations; Civic and _ Industrial 
Progress banquet; Homecoming and 
Old Settlers’ Day, the Greater Chicago 
Heights Festival Week and others. 

One of the most successful programs 
of this type is being carried on by the 
Committee on Business Information of 
the Worcester Chamber of Commerce, 
in Worcester, Mass. This group’s ac- 
tivities are now in their second year. 
Its Dinner for Veteran Employees in 
Industry, given Oct. 27, 1939, at the 
Hotel Bancroft, was one of the gréat- 
est community industrial affairs ever 
presented. More than 750 employees 
of 35 years of service. were enter- 
tained, and a handsome memorial 
booklet was published. Many other 
Veterans of Industry dinners in the 
East and elsewhere have stemmed 
from this event. 


A MATTER OF RECOGNITION 


Of a similar program, says George 
H. Barrows, secretary of the Rome 
(N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce: “The 
policy which we have instituted is 
merely to associate the industries of 
Rome through the Chamber of Com- 
merce with all activities designed to 
make this city a more pleasant place 
in which to work and live. By such 
activities industries of the community 
will come to be recognized as ‘friendly 
neighbors’ with identical viewpoints in 
regard to the welfare of the com- 
munity and its citizens. We have every 
reason to believe that this policy is 
having the desired effect. We do not 
regard it as an organized campaign 
which would insinuate possible ulte- 
rior motives. We prefer to think of it 
as a mere recognition of the respon- 
sibilities of industries to their com- 
munity.” 

June of this year marked the close 
of the third year for the Evansville 
(Ind.) Co-operative League, one of 
the most important community pro- 
grams of this type (ForBes, Jan. 1, 
1938). This body has “definitely ac- 
complished its purpose: To preserve 
industrial peace in Evansville, to ac- 
quaint Evansville people with the facts 
about industry.” 

‘Despite the success of these new, 











fact-giving programs, outside, still, are 
employers’ associations working in the 
old industrial way of silence. They still 
are not ready to make use of that tre- 
mendous force, public opinion, to gain 
their ends. Yet it is to be hoped that 
before too long the groundswell of the 
newer way of thinking will reach them. 
When that time comes, better under- 
standing between industry and the 
public can be confidently expected— 
and that means progress toward na- 
tional unity and national defense. 








Close-Ups of High-Ups 


(Continued from page 18) 








to a newly-created post: Sales super- 
visor of the Plymouth division in New 
York territory. 


Frep E. CuNNINGHAM has _ been 
elected secretary of the Campbell Soup 
Co., succeeding Witutiam D. Lippin- 
coTT, who will continue with the com- 
pany as associate counsel. Other 
Campbell changes: Frank E. Ross 
has been made general purchasing 
agent, while PHitip W. Soper has 
been made manager of product re- 
search. 


Donaxp G. MILLER, president of the 
Greenfield Tap and Die Corp., has 
been elected chairman of the board. 
He succeeds Colonel Frederick H. 
Payne, who has resigned to devote all 
his time to national defense work. 


Howarp M. Husparp, for the past 
ten years secretary-treasurer of the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter (Co., has re- 
signed to succeed Mr. Miller as presi- 


dent of the Greenfield Tap and Die 
Corp. 


Davi H. O’Brien has been ap- 


pointed assistant general salesmanager 


of the Graybar Electric Co., but will 
continue as general merchandising 
manager as well, a post he has held 
for several years. 


WittiaMm H. BRESNAHAN, a pioneer 
in the development of the cement-sole 
shoe, has been elected president of the 
Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., to suc- 
ceed the late BarnarD S. Soxar. 
Named vice-president and _ general 
manager of the company is LEo P. 
NEMZEK, another pioneer in the shoe 
industry. —D.S. 
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B. C. Forbes Invites You to Meet the 
WORLD’S GREAT THINKERS 


OME WITH ME, one evening, away from pressing business cares and scream- 


ing headlines and enjoy the company of the world’s greatest men. Relax and 
expand in their wise and inspiring attitude toward life. 


For years I have made it a practice to spend a few minutes each day reading the 
words of famous men throughout the ages. From their stimulating messages I 
have derived much satisfaction and encouragement. Many business men, with 
whom I have come in intimate contact, have confided to me that they, too, share 
my habit of snatching a few precious minutes from each crowded day to study 
the words of men whose deeds and thoughts have moulded our times. 


America Needs Such a Book 


For years these friends of mine have been urging that I edit a truly representa- 
tive selection of the inspiring messages which have done so much to encourage 
the American way of living. Such a book, it was emphasized, would save them 
time, eliminate useless hunting through dross for thoughts of gold. 


Finally, aided by the staff of Forbes Magazine, I have compiled in one hand- 


somely bound volume 639 of the greatest of these messages, titled “THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE.” 








639 Messages to The Wisdom of All Ages 
Stimulate 

Successful Trooping across its pages is the wisdom, the 
Thinking philosophy, the inspiration of men who have left 
Today their imprint on our civilization. Lincoln, Pasteur, 


Thoreau, Disraeli, Napoleon, Ruskin, Voltaire, 
Washington, Jefferson, Emerson, Twain, Webster, 
Milton, Dumas, Shakespeare, Edison, Coolidge, and 
countless others: And among present day leaders, 
clear thinkers such as: Owen D. Young, Henry 
Ford, Albert Einstein, Roger Babson, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Walter Lippmann, Dr. John H. 
Finley, Edward R. Stettinius, Eugene G. Grace, 
Charles F. Kettering, Nicholas Murray Butler 
and hundreds as. brilliant. 


For Every FORBES Reader 


I want every Forbes reader to’ enjoy this book 
and I know that many of you will wish to present 
copies to your friends. Therefore, I have de- 
liberately set the price low, $2. Order a. copy 
for yourself. If you don’t agree that it. belongs 
on your desk or in your library, return it and 


we will refund your purchase price » without 
question. 


sstseeeeees THIRD PRINTING NOW READY —.MONEY-BACK OFFER *****:*** 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
T-9-1 


Please send me a copy ‘of.“‘“Thoughts on the Business of Life,” edited. by B. C. Forbes. 
I will pay postman $2.00 plus few cents postage. It is understood that I may read and use 


this book for 5 days. and return it for refund if it does not meet my needs. (C. O. D. offer 
good in U. S. only.) " es ' : 


ee ee sds ic CRAMER SS Welk « AWC Ko0.0.bc 0ONSh ob ad TEN EWC CS cat eae se eexWebeee Peewee 
oe vie Ras Ae Chee tweets onccsieteane tess ee ns o6 cnn ch Wie adnan cera vedthihinewits 4 
s 
eS Se eee OL ln RCs. od 6 5d x 0k a uben atinteln oab a hake teas we dodge alae edna As s 
H 
DE ond ince MEG She rs DR DOES oi 6 ce Aele 4c 6P 50 Od eas State : 


(0B. C. FORBES WILL PERSONALLY AUTOGRAPH YOUR COPY IF YOU REMIT NOW! 
Check here if you enclose $2.00 with;coupon. In that case WE pay: postage charges. Same 


refund privilege applies, of course. Note: N. Y. C. residents add.4c for Sales. Tax. 


-RORGEGESSHeeeeeseEaseeceseccunseaeseeeses 
_ 
4 
B 
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Readers Say: 








On ConpucTING A CONFERENCE 


I very much enjoyed the article “How to 
Conduct a Conference” by Alfred Cooper in 
your August 1 issue. 

I do think, however, that it is important 
to add one particular phase. I have found 
that wherever you try to draw out the real 
opinion of various members of the group, 
it is always best to get the junior members’ 
expressions first. Otherwise, you will find 
that the junior members will not express 
themselves freely. Of course, the senior 
ranking members of the group do not hesi- 
tate to offer contrary opinions to the junior 
members.—G. S. McKee, production man- 
ager, Talon, Inc., Meadville, Pa. 


WorkKErR’s VIEWPOINT 


I wish to state my complete disagreement 
with the sentiments expressed in Lawrence 
Sullivan’s Washington column “Threats to 
Defense” in your August 1 issue. 

I do not believe that the Wage-Hour, 
Wagner Act and Walsh-Healy Bill are a 
menace to our national defense program. 
Certain reactionary business elements raise 
this cry, but, in fact, it cannot be sub- 
stantiated. j 

As a working person, I should like to re- 
taliate with the question: What about the 
Excess Profits Tax? While the defense ap- 
propriations have been rushed through 
Congress with unprecedented speed, this 
bill follows at a suspiciously slow pace. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is lend- 
ing (a total of some $182,000,000) to private 
concerns to enable them to expand in order 
to handle large defense orders and the Gov- 
ernment goes even further in curtailing their 
corporate income taxes for a year or two. 
Meantime, these corporations are reaping 
huge profits, in some cases doubling and 
tripling their profits of 1939. It doesn’t seem 
to be considered unpatriotic for industrial- 
ists to roll up millions in profits through 
our defense, but the moment the working 
man asks for an extra nickel or dime per 
hour, they threaten the whole morale of 
the defense program! 

The surest way to build national defense 
is to maintain a decent standard of living. 
One of the greatest bulwarks of defense is a 
healthy people. Events are proving more 
clearly every day how desperately we need 
arms to defend our own democracy here at 
home, but we need, too, the confidence and 
spirit of the people—Martan VOEGCELIN, 
New York, N. Y. 


Praise For CCC 


Regarding your article in the August 1 
issue, headed “Threats to Defense Plans” 
wherein you bracket WPA and CCC. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps is one 
Government agency whose affairs are run 
on a strictly business-like basis. From long 
years of experience in Washington I can 
state that the Corps is as free of politics 
and favoritism as any well-conducted busi- 
ness concern, with equal abhorrence for 
boondoggling. 

To my mind the greatest contribution 
that CCC is making is that it permits nor- 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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Forbes Stock Guide 





Book 
Value 
$12 
15 
13 
15 
19 
92 


98 


BSak BRRNo 


Earns 
1939 
$1.35 
1.98 
0.61 
1.07} 
1.49 
9.50 
2.09 
6.22 
6.1575 
8.887 
0.07+ 
4.457 
0.34 
0.69 
4.36 
0.847 
10.18 
5.12 
0.35+ 
2.33 
0.047" 
1.36 
0.95 
1.66 


0.41 
1.557 
1.39 
5.65 
2.14 
5.75 
18] 


Earns, 1940 
m=mon 

$0.66, 6 m 
1.15, 6 m 


3.407" 


eeeeee 


1.977, 6 m 
1.87, 6 m 


1.55¢ 
0.917, 6 m 
0.26, 6 m 
3.34, 6 m 
2.05, 6 m 
6.10, 6 m 
0.75, 6 m 
1.21, 6 m 
0.84, 3 m 


eeeeee 


0.61, 3 m 
1.947, 6 m 


0.90, 6 m 
134,6 m 


1.15+, 6 m 


Div. Div. 

1939 1940 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... $1.05 $0.95 
Be eee 150a 1.25a 
Aleta JeMese. << c<ceniecs 0.80 0.45 
Alleghany Corp. (r)...... oid 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel... 0.50 0.50 
Allied Chemical........... 9a 3 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 1.25a 0.50 
Ce ee ere 4 3 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... hc ss 
Amer. & Foreign Power... ... 
American International .... a 
Amer. Locomotive ........ se 
American Radiator........ 0.30 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ wae om 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 3a 1.50 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... ~% koe 
Rasen, Tal, B& Til.ccevcec 9 6.75 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 3.75 
ee ee oes jai 
Anaconda Copper......... 1.25 0.75 
__._ -¢ f ae eae oo 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... ay 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. mags 
Atlantic Refining ......... 1 0.75 
Baldwin Locomotive (r).. Pes jes 
Baltimore & Ohio......... an a 
Barber Asphalt........... 0.25 0.50 
Beech-Nut Packing........ 5.75a 5.25a 
Bendix Aviation .......... 1.50 1.75 
Bethlehem Steel.......... 1.50 3.50 
Borden Company ......... 140 30.90 
Borg-Warner ..........++: 1.35 0.50 
Brook. Union Gas......... 0.50 0.75 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 0.30 
California Packing........ ome 0.50 
Canada Dry weet Ale.. 0.50 as 
eS 3 Se ieee ae oe 
Celanese Corp............ 0.50¢ =it 
Seeee CMR. cc cw cccc cece sa soe 
Cerro de Pasco........... 4 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 2.50 2.62% 
Cimyater Coep.ccccccccess 5 3.75 
NER conning bonnes 9a 5a 2.25 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... Ne 0.20 
Commercial Credit........ 4 1.75 
Commercial Solvents...... oe ae 
Commonwealth Edison..... 1.65 1.35 
Commonwealth & Southern ... Or 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 2 1.50 
Consolidated Oil......... 0.80 0.60 
Continental Can .......... 2 1.50 
Continental Oil (Del.).... 1 0.75 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 2.25 
CE BOOE cccccenccvce sak 
Cuban-American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright ........... 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... ... 
Del., Lack., & Western.... ... 5 as 
Diamond Match........... 1.50 1.50 
TROGRD BENG s 0 oc ccc qgueciios 2 2 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 7 5.25 
Eastman Kodak........... 6 6 
Elec. Auto-Lite ........... 3 1.50 
Electric Power & Light.... ... ee 
te BR. BP eccvedveces ode de 
General Electric ......... 1.40 0.7¢ 
General Foods ........... 2.25a 1.50 
General Mille ..........0- 3.75 3.25a 
General Motors .......... 3.50 2.75 
General Railway Signal... ... ve 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 060 0.30 
GE ons cosddusosess 0.50 0.60 
one oS APSE a Rg 

ire a 

Great Northern Pfd....... oe ay 
Hecker Products.......... la 0.45 
Hershey Chocolate ........ 3 2.25 
Household Finance........ 5a 3 
Hudson Motor........ beat ts ‘% 


High Low Now 
19%- 12% 13 
58%- 36% 39 
7-4 4 
1% %& % 
26%- 15% 20 
182 -135% 150 
41%- 21% 30 
11644- 87 93 
33%4- 18 22 
2%- 1 1 
6%- 3 3 
22%- 10 12 
10%- 4% 6 
17%- 9% 10 
54-30% 34 
23%- 12% 13 
175%-145 158 
91%- 70 73 
12 - 6 8 
32 - 18 19 
75%- 4 4 
9 - 4% #5 
25%- 13 15 
27%- 18% 21 
19%- 12% 14 
6%- 2% 3 
16%- 8% 10 
127-102 114 
36%- 244% 28 
89%- 364% 77 
24%- 17° 19 
25%- 12% 16 
25%4- 13% = #17 
12%- 7% 8 
26%- 14 16 
23%- 11% 14 
75 -39% 48 
35%4- 20 27 
12%- 5 6 
41%4- 22% 23 
42%- 30% 36 
915%- 53% 70 
131 - 99% 104 
7%4- 4% 5 
48 - 27% 30 
165%- 8 9 
33 - 25% 30 
1%- % 1 
32%- 23 28 
8%- 5% 6 
49%4- 33 37 
23 -16% 18 
65%- - 49 
43%4- 25 29 
8%- 3% 4 
11%- 64 7 
2354- 8% 10 
5%- 2% 3 
36%- 25% 28 
23%- 11% 13 
189%4-146% 162 
166%4-117 124 
41%- 25 32 
8%- 3 5 
1%- %& 1 
41 - 26% 32 
49%- 36 40 
101 - 77% 90 
56%- 37% 45 
19%- 9% ill 
6%- 4 4 
19%- 11 12 
20%- 10 1l 
24%- 12% 15 
28%- 15% 22 
11%- 7% 9 
67%- 50 54 
: 1 54% 58 
6%- 3 4 
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$4.50* 
1.60 
1.50 


1.50 


1.75a 
1.05a 
1.40 


1.50 


0.75 
0.60 


0.50 


7.50 
0.60 
1.50 
1.50 
0.50 
1.80 
0.75 
0.20 
0.80 
1.50 
2.25 
0.25 
0.50 
1.10a 
1.5214 
0.40 
0.75 
2.95a 
0.25 
1.50 
1.75a 
0.50 


1.50 
1.70 
0.75 


1.50 
ae 
0.75 


5 
2 


0.75 
2.75 
1.80 


Prices 1940 Prices 


High Low Now 
19144-136 139 
62%4- 38 41 
38%- 19% 23 
4%- 1% 3 
77%4- 44 57 
38%- 244% 26 
26 - 19% 23 
34%4- 23% 29 
53%6- 30 37 
109%4- 87 94 
375%- 20% 23 
18%- 13% 14 
25%- 18% 19 
28%4- 17 20 
31 -20% 23 
12%- 5% 7 
17%- 114% = 13 
56 - 31% 40 
7%- 3% 4 
2444- 16% 19 
16%- 9% 11 
185%- 11% 13 
26%- 17 20 
8%- 55% 7 
73%4- 48 58 
18%- 9% 11 
%- % 
22614-175 214 
23%- 145 19 
6456- 42 47 
3456- 25% 28 
4%- 2% 3 
2434- 15 19 
43%- 30% 35 
32%4- 16% 18 
7%- 4% 5 
10%- 6 8 
23%- 14 16 
44 - 32 34 
88 -61% 76 
11%- 5 7 
124%4- 7% 9 
30%- 16 17 
30%- 23% 26 
15%- 6% 8 
20%- 8 ll 
Th- ; 6 
25- 2 
26%- 17% 18 
46%4- 29% 34 
80%- 56 64 
8%- 4% 6 
4756- 33 34 
35%4- 26% 31 
52 - 35% 41 
7 - 4% 5 
45 -21% 27 
88%%- 59% ~=-68 
17%- 12 12 
98 - 71 82 
53%- 31% 35 
2%- 1% 2 
85%- 60 60 
1, - 10% 12 
38%- 21% 25 
1%- 5% 
4156- 15 18 
65 - 39% 52 
68%%- 42 53 
28%- 14% 17 
28%- 15% 19 
118 - 76 95 
42%- 30 31 


"19%- 9% 
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(f) 40 


weeks ended 
August 31. 


une 6. 


(r) Com- 


Book Earns Earns, 1940 Div. 
Value 1939 m=months 1939 
$57 $10.63 $5.05,6 m Int. Business Machines.... $6* 
66 aan: hates Int. Harvester ............ 1.60 
14 2.39 1.17,6 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada..... 2 
30 0.76 0.06,3 m Int. Tel. & Tel........... sae 
47 4.28 1.92,6 m Johns-Manville ........... 2.75 
32 err Kennecott Copper......... 2 
21 bee: . “eeessy PN eT okins ca c00 46 1.20 
25 3.02 1.27,6 m Kroger Grocery........... 2.50a 
17 3.21 2.06, 6 m Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 2.75 
41 Ce.” aacans Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
49 5.37 4.39¢ I ICs c.5'0 c.cinccccivies 2.50a 
28 1.69 0.66, 6 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit....... 1 
18 BO ES, Lorillard (P.) Co......... 1.40 
63 1.14 1.36,6 m Mack Trucks............. 0.50 
41 B= iz) gee cae SS > Saree 2 
25 | RES Se McKeesport Tin Plate..... ae 
33 1.43 1.17,6 m Mid-Continent Pet........ 0.60 
33 4.91 0.88, 3 m Montgomery Ward........ 1.25a 
10 0.37}* 0.30¢ $Nash-Kelvinator Corp..... ah 
15 168  0.69,6m National Biscuit.......... 1.60 
22 110 0.68,6 m Nat. Cash Register....... 1 
13 197 0.76,6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 0.80 
22 3.43 1.19,6 m National Distillers Prod... 2 
22 1.12 0.32,3 m Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 
60 5.71 3.18, 6 m National Steel ............ 1.70 
115 0.70 0.09},6 m New York Central........ Abul 
26 4.04¢ 3.117,6m N. Y., N. H. & Hart. (r)..  .. 
275 20.68  10.66,6m Norfolk & Western....... 15 
21 1.84 1.03, 6 m North American .......... 1.20 
26 3.17 3.238 Owens-Illinois Glass...... 2 
30 2.84 2.78 Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
3 0.04 0.007¢+,6 m Packard Motor Car....... axe 
85 2.43 0.86,6 m Pennsylvania R. R........ 1 
24 DOE | 7 cae cen Public Service of N. J..... 2.50 
53 1.05  0.90,6 m Pullman Incorporated ..... 1 
3 0.35 0.15,6 m Radio Corporation ........ nai 
l 0.04¢ 0.85¢ Remington Rand, Inc..... 0.80 
34 1.46 0.90,6 m Republic Steel............ or 
15 Gap”: eskaes Reynulds Tobacco “B”.... 2.30 
47 6.60 2.67, 6 m Sears, Roebuck ........... 4.25a 
16 0.96# 0.464 Smith (L. C.) Corona..... 0.50 
20 Se 4.4 sseeee Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.50 
32 ZIT neces South Porto Rico Sugar... 1.25a 
22 2.39 0.98, 6 m Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.75a 
200 163 1.397,6 m Southern Pacific ......... ee 
161 2.69 0.36¢,6 m Southern Railway ........ tops 
4 0.51 0.34, 6 m Standard Brands ......... 0.474% 
56 1.34} 0.837" Standard Gas & Elec. (r)..  ... 
45 1.38  0.80,6 m Standard Oil of Calif..... 1.10a 
49 Bay - kesens Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.25a" 
17 5.25 3.20,6 m Sterling Products......... 3.80 
12 0.45 0.54,6 m Stewart-Warner .......... 0.25 
45 err Texas Corporation ........ 2 
16 2.04 1.17,6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 
17 3.02 1.20, 3 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 2.50 
9 0.69 0.27,6 m Transamerica ...........- 0.62% 
33 2.53 1.46, 6 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 2 
30 3.86 2.15,6 m Union Carbide & Carbon.. 1.90 
30 1.25 0.43,6 m Union Oil of California.... 1.05 
198 6.74  0.84,6m Union Pacific ............ 6 
12 3.53 2.34,6 m United Aircraft .......... 2 
4 0.07 0.07, 6 m United Corporation ....... sed 
57 4.87 3.24,6 m United Fruit ............. 4 
ll 1.07 0.54, 6 m United Gas Improvement.. 1 
38 3.69 1.13,6 m U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2.50a 
20 0.49¢ 0.10¢,6 m U.S. Realty & Improve... os 
25 2.91 0.94,6 m U.S. Rubber ............ ae 
81 6.77 2.39,5 m U.S. Smelting, R. & M... 5.50 
119 a ee a SO eee eee ee 
177 1.32 1.45,6 m Western Union........... cee 
15 0.89 1.01,6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.62% 
72 5.18  3.68,6m Westinghouse Electric..... 3.50 
21 3.02 cebmins Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 
6 0.76 0.74,6m Yellow Truck “B”......... ren 
tDeficit. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended February 29, 1940. (c) Six Pape ended April 30. 
{3 Nine months oes March 31. (e) Nine months ended June 30. 
) Year ended June 30, (h) waar ended April 30. (j) Year ended May 31. (k) Year ended Septem- 
ber 30. (L) Year ended March (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 
Pany in recei +, cénuebention. (s) Plus 5% in stock. 


shares common for each 40 


ares common held. (u) Plus 5 shares of s 


(t) Plus stock ae of 2 
for each 200 held 





mal American youths to be headed and 
directed into normal American ways which 
is certainly not in the direction of the for- 
eign “isms."-—Ray B. Roserts, manufac- 
turers’ representative, Washington, D. C. 


You are certainly correct in the statement 
that the CCC has operated on a much more 
efficient basis than WPA. My only point was 
that with national defense needs now so 
urgent every other agency of government 
should pinch in where it can to divert funds 
to defense needs. I do not think any govern- 
ment agency is so well managed that it 
could not contribute something to national 
defense without serious impairment of es- 
sential functions.—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 


BETTER AND BETTER 


Congratulations on the splendid magazine 
you are putting out. It seems to get better 
with every issue-—C. W. Y. Currie, publicity 
manager, New York Central System, New 
York, N. Y. 


Price-CUTTERS 


We are extremely pleased with your ar- 
ticle “Ten Answers to Price-Cutters” by Cy 
Norton, which appeared on page 20 of your 
August 15 issue. Your approach to these 
price-cutting problems seems to us to be 
more practical than any we have seen in 
many a day.—C. D. McWape, advertising 
manager, The Continental Supply Co., Dal- 
las, Tex. 


STOCKHOLDER REPRESENTATION 


I want to compliment you on your edi- 
torial in reference to the high-handed action 
of many of the executives of large companies 
[“Change in Directorates Urged,” p. 7, Aug. 
15], so that the small stockholder has no 
representation in the management. This is 
true. In many cases they do not even bother 
answering correspondence, inquiries or sug: 
gestions. 

This is a case of “public be damned,” like 
the railroads a good many years ago. How- 
ever, I feel that public opinion will make 
them come down to earth—E. F. Hem- 
MINGER, M.D., Upper Darby, Pa. 


THOROUGHLY READ 


There is no magazine that comes to my 
home that is so much appreciated and so. 
thoroughly read as is Forses, Keep up your 
good work.—WaLTer SaMuEL Eaton, D.D., 
Augusta, Me. 





Tue Forses Stock Guwe is a 
representative list of stocks dealt 
in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We have tried to include 
at least one leading stock of every 
important industry. The compila- 
tion keeps investors posted as to 
the trend of corporation earnings, 
dividend payments and market 
values—facts upon which buyers 
and sellers can base their own 
judgment. Inclusion of a stock 
does not imply that we recommend 
it any more than does omission of 
a stock indicate that we regard it 
unfavorably. 
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easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
He'll 
escort you through our private pas- 


and say “Hotel Roosevelt” .. . 


sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
lobby . . 


and complete comfort . . 


. Time-saving convenience 
. Satisfying 


meals .. . Restful rooms, $4.00 up. 


HOTEL 
RROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


ONLY 20 MINUTES BY EXPRESS SUBWAY TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 











BINDERS 










Holds 12 Copies— 
6 Months’ Supply 


$1.50 in U. S—Order from 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Reserves for Taxes 


THE NEW TAX BILL makes large cash 
reserves advisable, particularly for 
those business enterprises which may 
come under the emergency wartime 
amortization sections, or the excess 
profits provision. 

Considerable administrative latitude 
appears to be delegated in the law. 
Every case will be decided on merits, 
after the tax return is filed. There will 
be many field audits by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 

With increasing employment for na- 
tional defense, there will also be a vast 
accumulation of additional payroll 
taxes under the Social Security Act. 

Interpretation of the depreciation 
sections of the new act will not begin 
until after March, 1941. Should New 
Deal fiscal theories prevail at that time, 
the tax schedules undoubtedly will be 
squeezed for the last penny of revenue. 


Anti-third-term sentiment is cutting 
deep into the Democratic ranks, ac- 
cording to the Congressional mail. A 
recent confidential commercial poll in 
New York City reported that of the 
registered Democrats who voted for 
President Roosevelt in 1936, only 
62.5% proposed to stick to him in the 
third-term campaign this year. Of the 
remainder, 34% say they will vote for 
Wendell Willkie in November, and 
3.5% still are undecided. 

On the basis of the 1936 vote, these 
percentages would leave New York 
City Democratic by less than 500,000 
majority. This would give the State to 
the Republicans by 200,000 to 300,000. 

Willkie shows amazing strength 
among the first voters in New York 
City, carrying 70% of this group in 
a mid-August poll, against 20% for 
Roosevelt and 10% undecided. 

These figures check roughly with 
eight other scattered polls reported 


since July 1. On average, they show 


that approximately 25% of the Demo- 
cratic registration throughout the north 
will not support Roosevelt. 


Democratic leaders in the House are’ 


pointing to adjournment about the 
third week in September. Taxes, con- 


scription and an emergency relief ap- 
propriation to assist national defense 
are the principal measures scheduled. 

The Wheeler-Lea transportation bill 
may get through conference. There is 
also much pressure for the Civil Relief 
Act, which would declare a limited 
moratorium for National Guardsmen. 


Business circles appear to be in great 
confusion regarding the scope of the 
Hatch Act governing political con- 
tributions. Through the hot political 
crossfire, several facts are clear. 

First, contributions to city, state or 
county political organizations do not 
fall within the preview of the Act, 
which applies only to political organ- 
izations operating in two or more 
states. 

Second, coniributions through sub- 
terfuges, such as the purchase of ad- 
vertising space in party campaign 
books, are clearly within the reach of 
the criminal sections of the Act, in 
cases where the book is published or 
sponsored by a national rather than a 
local organization. 

Third, the Act applies only to cam- 
paigns for Federal offices. 

Congressmen and Senators appear to 
be borderline cases under the law. In 
one interpretation, these are state 
officers; in another, they are Federal 
officers, since their places were created 
and are defined by the Constitution. 

For no office, however, does the law 
apply in any particular when combined 
contributions are less than $5,000 for 
the individual. However, business men 
contemplating political contributions 
should remember that; every state has 
its own code in this field. 


The Senate Labor Conimittee is con- 
sidering informally a proposal to clip 
the wings of fly-by-night labor agi- 
tators. The problem is to get at the 
labor racketeer without impinging the 
fundamental civil liberties. of. respon- 
sible labor organizations. .‘"' 

Suggestions along this line’ will be 
welcomed by ‘either the House: or:Sen- 
ate Labor Committees. ©“ ° 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 














Bell System Teletypewriter Service—typing- 
by-wire—is writing bright new chapters in the 
history of American business. It’s the rapid 
communication service for companies geared 
to GO! .. . Transmits messages back and 
forth, any distance, instantly, in typewritten 
form. ... Makes carbon copies at all points of 
contact as it “‘talks.’’. .. Action and accuracy 
for today’s rapid tempo! 

A Bell System representative will gladly tell 
you about this modern service. Its speed and 


many-sided efficiency may prove surprisingly 





profitable in your business. Call your 





local telephone office. 


AND YOUR 


MESSAGE IS 


THERE... 






























For sale to Manufacturers: 


The Services of the Largest Packaging 
Research Laboratory of its kind in the U.S.A. 


Your own laboratory is busy checking quality, improving 
products, creating new ones. 

Here is another laboratory ready to serve you as profit- 
ably as your own. Owens-Illinois built it to solve for you 
all kinds of packaging problems. 

Its modern building, constructed of Owens-Illinois 
Insulux Glass Block, is symbolic of its progressiveness — 
research on every phase of packaging in metal and glass. 
For Owens-Illinois is the one organization which makes 
both metal and glass containers ... whose first allegiance 
is to its customers, not to a material. 

The services of the Packaging Research Laboratory 
cover designing sales-winning dress for products... 
upping the speed, lowering the cost of filling . . . un- 
tangling snarls in processing ... safeguarding quality 
and appearance in shipment. If you have a packaging 
problem, let an Owens-Illinois representative tell you 
more about our packaging research services. 

The cost? Only a 3-cent stamp or a telephone call 
to one of our sales branches. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


GLASS CONTAINERS + METAL CONTAINERS + CLOSURES « SHIPPING CARTONS 








Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo + Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo 
Libbey Glass Company, Toledo « Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco 


